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COMMENT 


His Royau Hiauness Prince HENRY OF PRUSSIA is, 
as the novelists say, in our midst, and well might he 
have cabled his Imperial brother at Potsdam, in the 
words of that great Kaiser of other days, “ Veni, Vidi, 
Vici.” It dees not often happen that realization 
equals anticipation. ‘Ihe circus seldom rises to the 
sublime heights of the poster on the hoardings; the 
actress rarely substantiates with her genius the fore- 
casts of her achievement made by her press-agent; and 
not many puddings survive the test of their proving. 
But the Royal visit has, if anything, exceeded the 
most sanguine hopes of its well-wishers. Both parties 
to the incident, so far as it has progressed, have car- 
ried themselves well. The Prince has shown himself 
a first-class democrat, and Uncle Sam, in donning for 
the moment the royal purple of ceremony, has managed 
io hold up his end without tripping upon his sword, 
or getting his legs inextricably entangled in the folds 
of his robes. It would be idle to say that he has found 
the Imperial garment as comfortable as his blue claw- 
hammer coat and tight-fitting red and white striped 
trousers, but he has disappointed those who sought 
to smile furtively over his lack of ease when clad in 
regal clothes, by carrying them off with a pleasing 
amount of savoir-faire; and that he has neither slopped 
over nor forgotten the simple dignity of his own char- 
acter indicates that he knows his business, and pos- 
sesses an adaptability which enables him to meet its 
complications with a serene front. 





The democracy of the Prince, whether assumed for 
the moment or a permanent virtue in that young gen- 
tleman’s make-up, has been a marked feature of the 
visit. We are inclined to believe that it is not a 
temporary, but a permanent, trait of his character, 
since it seems to have begun to manifest itself before 
the shores of Europe, upon his departure, had faded 
into the horizon-line. The Kronprinz was well pro- 
vided with reporters from the American newspapers, 
and these gentlemen saw to it that no detail of the 
trip across the sea was lost to the columns of the 
American press. So we have been permitted to see 
his Royal Highness chatting with stokers, clapping en- 
gineers upon the back, whispering sailors’ jokes to old 
salts, and exchanging compliments with the ship’s cook, 
just as the ordinary American traveller does whenever 
the opportunity arises, and doing it all so easily and 
unaffectedly that it is impossible to suppose that it is 
otherwise than a second nature to him. The further 
ease With which he expresses his thoughts in the ver- 
nacular of the United States shows that he is not only 
democratic, but tactful. When Assistant-Secretary- 
of-State Hill, for instance, in an ornate manner and 
with stately grace eminently fitting one in his position, 
intimated that possibly his Royal Highness might. bet- 
ter postpone his pilgrimage to the tomb of General 
Grant, because of the condition of New York’s high- 
ways, the Prince cordially agreed on the ground that 
they “would have to hustle” to get there and baek 
in time for him to meet his other engagements. - It 
is reported, too, that the word “cinch” and the ex- 
pression “ thirty cents ” have cropped out in his High- 
ness’s speech, showing either the possession of a mar- 
vellous vocabulary and mastery of American collo- 
quialism, or a degree of tactful courtesy to which we, 
as his hosts, should not be blind. 

Our distinguished guest has also demonstrated that 
he possesses a sense of humor which has stood him in 
good stead during his American pilgrimage. As has 
been observed by one commentator, “ He is a right dem- 
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ocratie Prince, with a true sailor’s affability and frank' 
address. and an intuitive perception of the real nature 
ot his mission.” It is this intuitive perception of the 
real nature of things said and done to him that has 
tided him over situations that might have proven em- 
barrassing to an ambassador of starchier mould. 
When a free-born American citizen of a very certain 
and prevalent type, and without whom, after all, we 
should be a less joyous people, from the deck of a tug- 
boat hails his Royal Highness with “ How are you, 
Henny? Welcome to America!” the travelling scion 
of the House of Hohenzollern acknowledges the salu- 
tation with “a wave of his hand and a hearty laugh ” ; 
and if he had had the slightest warning of what was 
impending, would doubtless have responded in kind— 
* How’s yourself, old man? Glad to be here!” One 
of such temperament, and of so ready an adaptability 
to circumstance, teward and untoward, makes a strong 
appeal to the American mind, and the situation in- 
spires the reflection that the Kaiser knows very much 
what he is about when he selects his missionaries. 


It must not be gathered from the foregoing, how- 
ever, that Prince Henry has not risen to heights of 
supreme formality when the occasion required. The 
Washington reception took on a phase of officialism 
that required a less informal attitude to his surround- 
ings. So that while he viewed with calm and amused 
equanimity the antics of the small boy of New York, 
who, with cries of “Hock der Prinz,’ indulged in 
the ancient and honorable sport of “ hitch behind,” 
jumping on the rear end of the royal visitor’s car- 
riage, on reaching Washington he assumed a gravity 
of mien which led some observers to wonder if he were 
really having as good a time as he said he was. This, 
of course, was upon occasion relaxed by force of uncon- 
trollable circumstance, as when on his progress from 
the railway station to the White House at one place 
on the Avenue a woman “gave vent to a lone cheer 
and waved her handkerchief frantically,” his Highness 
was moved to courteous mirth, “ in which the Secretary 
of State joined.” But solemnity was the order of 
the Washington greeting, and whether on the floor 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, or in 
the presence of the President and newspaper men, the 
Prince amply fulfilled the requirements of the moment. 
Indeed, his recognition of the fourth estate of the 
American governmental establishment, the Press, as 
an institution of prestige and power, was early man- 
ifested upon this occasion; for we are told that upon 
his arrival at the Washington railway station the 
Prince observed a group of newspaper men standing 
in the reception-room. ‘“ He knew who they were the 
moment he saw them.” and, upon the authority of a 
correspendent of a New York daily paper, “he took 
off his hat to them, and there was a general uncover- 
ing of heads.” 





As a public speaker the Prince has been impressive 
for the restraints he has placed upon his eloquence. 
His remarks generally have been of a most diplomatic 
order when they have related to international af- 
fairs; and short, simple, and direct when he has been 
called upon to express his personal thanks for courte- 
sies extended. His responses to the high-flown oratory 
of public functionaries have been models of brevity, 
and in the handing out of impressions for the consump- 
tion of the public he has demonstrated a most admira- 
ble tact. His statement to a New York inquirer who 
asked him how he liked New York city was not the 
usual palavering reply of the new arrival to the in- 
tent that the metropolis is the most marvellous com- 
bination of everything great and grand and beautiful, 
but the quieter and mote reserved: “I like it very 
much, what I have seen of it. But it doesn’t matter 
to me whether your buildings are twenty stories or two 
stories high. What I want is to become acquainted 
with the American people.” Almost any other envoy 
from a country so situated commercially as to our 
own as is Germany would have indulged in some philo- 
sophical observations as to the meaning of the Amer- 
ican twenty-story building in a business sense; 
whether it was an evidence of a foolish effort to create 
something big. or was the outward and visible sign of 
a ceaseless commercial activity, and a constant ap- 
proach to a condition of commercial supremacy which 
might some day imperil the interests of those who fail 
to keep the pace which Uncle Sam is setting. Prince 
Henry has not yielded to any such besetting oratoriecal 
or impressionistic temptations as he has encountered 
during the progress of this mission of peace and 
good-will, and has thereby shown himself a royalty 
of surpassing common-sense. 


Thus is made evident the many-sided character of 
the Kaiser’s envey upon this mission of good-will, 
begun, carried on, and met in the spirit of its con- 
ception. The ambassador has proven himself a veri- 
table Prince Charming. He has been all things to all 
men, making friends at every step, and as his visit 
draws to its close we cannot but feel that it was 
good for us to have him make it, and advantageous 
for the Prince as well. He has doubtless observed 
many things here that he will find useful to have in 
the back of his head in future days, but what he will 
probably treasure most deeply, as the years pass and 
he looks upon his American pilgrimage in retrospect, 
is the sincere and unaffectedly cordial quality of his 
reception. All sorts and conditions of men have united 
to make him feel that he is a welcome guest, and that 
for the time being all that we have is his to see and to 


enjoy, and that whatever things in our life—social or 
commercial — he has failed to see and to enjoy are 
withheld simply because we haven’t got them. 


Meanwhile the old Jadies in the European Window 
in Thrums have been peering out through their glazed 
sashes and gossiping racily over the attentions of 
“Lang Tammas Wilhelm” to the spinster across the 
way. What is the meaning of it? all these European 
and British gossips have been asking themselves. Cer- 
tainly Lang Tammas has put on his best bib and 
tucker, and in the full glare of day has gone to the 
spinster’s house to lay his heart at her feet. What is 
up? they are asking themselves. Is there to be an in- 
ternational match? Is Dame Columbia in flirtatious 
mood? and has the Kaiser intentions? Their con- 
clusions appear to give them much unrest, as is nat- 
ural, since they are conflicting. English gossips com- 
fort themselves with the thought that there is nothing 
in it. The Prince’s cordial reception means nothing. 
“What could be expected from a people whose hos- 
pitality to much less distinguished strangers is pro- 
verbial?” asks the London Times, 


Other comments upon the Prince’s visit remind one 
correspondent of those of “one member of a family 
when another member is making a great social spread.” 
“One is a little sorry for the guest,’ says one re- 
view, “lest he be killed with kindness. The Prince 
must become a Mycerinus. His sleep is allowed for 
on Mr. Edison’s four hours principle.” ‘“ Fancy,” says 
another, “nine nights in sleeping-cars out of eigh- 
teen.” ‘These little foibles,’ says a third review, 
“are common to us all. To the crowd a Prince re- 
mains a Prince, however much stern theory may de- 
clare him to be a mere man.” “ Politically,” another 
observes, “ no one seems to take the mission seriously.” 
“The Kaiser may,” as one journal says, “ use his ‘bro- 
ther, as in China, as a bait for the German hook, but 
in America he has nothing to gain from a closer rela- 
tionship with Germany than now subsists.” And 
still another, with a bit of that acerbity that character- 
izes the suspicious of mind, remarks that “the Eng- 
lish people, if we know anything of our countrymen, 
look on Germany’s semi-oflicial attempts to undermine 
England’s good relations with America with a certain 
amount of amusement. They see Germany’s game 
very clearly, but bear no ill-will to the Kaiser or 
his brother. They wish the latter a pleasant visit.” 
France, which has lain very low from the beginning, 
has also been heard from, and regards the incident 
ironically, and asks, in the columns of Le Temps, 
“ Where are the sound democracy and proud simplicity 
of Jefferson, Franklin, and Washington?” Snobbery, 
it declares, is more pronounced in America than else- 
where. The Americans have a childish taste for arti- 
ficial splendor with rank. The paper believes, however, 
that the visit will offset the English advances to the 
United States. The Journal des Debats, commenting 
on the visit, exclaims: ‘“‘No wonder America is 
proud. Europe’s humble attitude justifies such a feel- 
ing on the part of the United States.” All of which 
makes interesting reading for the American people 
and their guest, who are making merry as a marriage 
bell, and propose to continue to do so, in spite of all 
the gossips in creation. Even the report that the 
King of England has presented the Kaiser with a set 
ef ping-pong is not permitted to disturb the serenity 
of this festal oeeasion. 


The disgraceful episode in the United States Sen- 
ate which recently caused the suspension of two 
members of that body, and thereby left a sovereign 
State for the time being without a vote in the Upper 
Hall of Congress, inspires very much the same sort 
of reflections as those which were elicited by the boor- 
ish behavior of Mr. Wheeler of Kentucky in the House 
of Representatives. ‘The disgrace attaching to the 
odious performance was not the disgrace of the body 
of which Messrs. Tillman and McLaurin were mem- 
bers, but of themselves as individuals. The dignity 
of the Senate was affronted, but it was not imperilled, 
and the summary fashion with which the offenders 
were disposed of indicates that the Senate is very 
well able to look after its own good name and man- 
ners. Regrettable as the incident was, it has worked 
the good purpose of showing the Senate of the United 
States to be an organization of wise deliberation and 
calm judicial bearing in the face of temptation to 
be hasty and arbitrary. 


The Senate, on motion of Mr. Foraker, went into 
executive session as soon as the excited Senators had 
somewhat ealmed down. There was intense indigna- 
tion manifested on both sides of the Chamber, and Mr. 
Hoar went so far as to move that the two be placed 
in custody pending the Senate’s decision. As both 
Senators expressed a desire to apologize, however, he 
withdrew this motion, and the result of the secret 
session was the adoption of a resolution adjudging 
both Senators in contempt, the ease being referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. After 
the doors were opened the apologies were made. The 
outrage on decency is not unique in the history of the 
Senate. The lie has passed more than once, and hon- 
orable gentlemen have been restrained with difficulty 
from personal encounters. The Senate has been dis- 
graced by quarrels between Clay and Benton, Benton 
and Foote, Conkling and Lamar, Chandler and Black- 
burn. As the Sun truthfully asserts, the rowdyism of 
Tillman and McLaurin does not indicate a dete- 





rioration of manners. It is an unfortunate teature 
of this affair, however, that the Senate at once mani- 
fested a disposition to divide on party lines. Tillman’s 
objection to McLaurin is that he is, in fact, a Repub- 
lican masquerading as a Democrat. And it is perfectly 
true that he does vote with the Republicans, and that 
he is consulted about local appointments. He is 
supposed to stand for and, in a measure, to lead a 
coming or a promised new alignment in Southern 
politics. The Republican Senators, therefore, take the 
ground that the first insult was Tillman’s charge that 
McLaurin was bribed to vote for the treaty. It will 
be borne in mind, however, that the charge must be 
inferred from Tillman’s whole speech. His direct 
assertion was that McLaurin voted for the treaty after 
opposing it, and subsequently controlled the patronage 
of South Carolina. 


As regards the misbehavior of its members, amount- 
ing to rowdyism, the Congress of the United States 
is far in advance of other legislative bodies in Europe. 
It is no uncommon occurrence for the Austrian Reichs- 
rath to break up in rows of scandalous proportions. 
Barely a session passes that we do not hear of brawls 
in the German Reichstag, and certainly the riotous 
habits of the members of the French Corps Législatif 
are no new story to those who keep themselves famil- 
iar with foreign happenings. Even staid old Britain 
has its Parliamentary fracases, in which honorable 
Commoners are dragged “ hatless, coatless, and gasp- 
ing for breath” from house to lobby by the function- 
ary whose duty it is to eject the riotous. But with us 
these things are of so rare occurrence that in the 
whole history of our two Houses of Congress the per- 
sonal encounter has not occupied a page of any note 
whatsoever; and, what is more, with a wise reserve, 
but with no less firm intent, punishment adequate to 
the misdemeanor has invariably been meted out, by 
suspension or expulsion, whereas in foreign parlia- 
ments nothing more than reprimand has been admin- 
istered. Furthermore, in none of the ebullitions of 
wrath resulting from too acrimonious debate has it 
ever been possible to charge hostility of one member 
to another to an avowed party measure, as is so often 
the ease in Austria, France, and Germany, as well as 
in England. In the American legislative bodies par- 
ties have unanimously contemned rowdyism, repudiated 
it as a policy, and rebuked the individual for fasten- 
ing the stigma of his own boorishness upon this or 
that side of the Chamber. In all respects in mat- 
ters of this nature the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives are years in advance 
of any other similar bodies in the world, in spite 
of the occasional ebullient boorishness of men like 
Tillman, McLaurin, and Wheeler of to-day, or the 
blackguardism of the Brookses and Footes of genera- 
tions long past. 


Inflammable material is plentiful in every city of 


_ Spain to-day, as the great uprisings of 1898, in every 


province, north, south, east, and west, showed. Small 
wonder, therefore, if the authorities who had to deal 
with the recent Barcelona strikes are nervously appre- 
hensive of similar outbreaks elsewhere throughout the 
peninsula. It is undoubtedly a very ominous sign 
that, just as in May, 1898, the Spanish troubles 
have their counterpart through northern Italy; and 
we may confidently expect that a series of outbreaks 
and riots will extend, like a chain of explosions, from 
the northern valleys down along the Apennines, to 
Rome and Naples, testifying once more, if such testi- 
mony were needed, to the chronic misery of peasant 
Spain and Italy. These outbreaks, most unhappily, 
do very little to make that misery less acute; there is 
neither leadership nor organization in these inarticu- 
late outbursts of popular suffering. And it is against 
the nature of things that Barcelona should keep quiet 
long. ‘There are certain special temptations in the 
existing condition of things which must appeal with 
almost irresistible force to the Barcelonians. For cen- 
turies they have been in the van of the intellectual 
life of Spain. Barcelona was the first city in Europe 
to establish a bank, just five hundred years ago. Bar- 
celona created the system of marine insurance. Bar- 
celona gave the shipping world of the Middle Ages— 
with Alexandria, Constantinople, and the Italian re- 
publics as its richest marts—its first code of maritime 
jurisprudence. Finally, Barcelona remembers its fa- 
mous commercial constitution of bygone days, when 
its sturdy burghers were the equals of princes, the 
worthy compeers of the merchant magnates of the 
Lew Countries or the Hanseatic League. Barcelona 
is the first and strongest outpost of modernity in the 
medixval wilderness of reactionary Spain. Everywhere 
else in the peninsula the shadows of the Dark Ages 
still linger; the producers bear their triple burden of 
feudal do-nothings with their splendid traditions of 
ceremonious idleness, of ecclesiastical orders whose 
revenues quite recently exceeded the entire receipts of 
the state, and of an expensive army and bureaucracy 
Which seem to regard governments as existing in order 
to pay the salaries of their employers. And this 
triple burden bears steadily upon the backs of a vigor- 
ous and industrious people, making it almost impos- 
sible for them to catch up with the free and progres- 
Sive nations of the world. It would seem that we are 
likely to be treated to spectacles like this Barcelona 
trouble, both in Spain and in Italy, until wise states- 
manship in both these countries at last learns the les- 
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son that governments exist for the amelioration of the 
governed, and are not merely forms of organized ex- 
tortion. 


Secretary Root’s arduous duties as the practical 
head of our colonial system have served somewhat to 
obscure his services as the civilian head of the army. 
Our colonial experiment is new, and its problems 
are engrossing and interesting; besides, they are 
more or less in politics, and are threatening to be- 
come in some form a party issue. The country 
therefore hears of them. The labor devoted by Mr. 
Root to the solution of the new questions of govern- 
ment which are rising almost daily is most exacting. 
No member of the administration is so severely taxed 
as he. The extra duties which have been thrust upon 
him by the necessity of providing some sort of civil 
government for the Philippines and by the continuance 
of our forces and the maintenance of our military gov- 
ernment in Cuba themselves constitute a burden the 
bearing of which demands much more than ordinary 
strength. The task of the Secretary and his immediate 
assistants is an affair of day and night. Neverthe- 
less, the proper jurisdiction of the War Department 
has not been neglected. Mr. Root has had an oppor- 
tunity which no other Secretary has ever had—the 
opportunity to carry through army reforms which 
have for years been demanded by modern military 
conditions. Previous to the Spanish war the efforts 
of the civilian and military heads of the army were 
blocked by the utter indifference of Congress, which 
could not be prevailed upon to take an interest in the 
military establishment. The result was that when the 
Spanish war broke out the tactical formation of the 
regular army was that of the civil war, although Con- 
gress had been warned more than once that such a 
formation in battle against modern ordnance meant 
murder to officers and men; the troops were not sup- 
plied with smokeless powder; most of the forts on the 
sea-coast were unarmed, and none of them were ade- 
quately furnished with ammunition; our staff organiza- 
tion was akin to that of England which broke down 
in the Crimean war; and in every arm of the line 
were depression, lethargy, the hopelessness bred of bit- 
ter experience with official neglect, while the staff 
corps were soon to demonstrate that their permanent 
organization had made them worthless as aids to 
troops in the field. The war itself jolted some life 
into the supply corps, and partly convinced the ord- 
nance corps that its duty was not wholly experimenta- 
tion; that from its studies in metallurgy and chemistry 
the government expected arms and ammunition. 





Mr. Root, however, seized the opportunity presented 
by the revelations of actual warfare, and secured 
reforms for the army which will be lasting. The 
law which he secured last year is a long step 
in the right direction, but it is very far from being 
perfect, owing to Congressional timidity. The army 
has long recognized the value to the navy of the prin- 
ciple of flow between the line and the staff. The fact 
that the guns of the ships of war have been built by 
the officers who fought them was of great advantage 
to the navy. and by the efforts of the Secretary of War 
Congress was led to see the wisdom of changing the 
ordnance corps of the army, so that its officers, from 
the chief down, should eventually be men who could 
be bound, in the course of a few years of staff service, 
to return to the line, and to use the arms and other 
material which they adopted while serving as ord- 
nance officers. The same principle was adopted in re- 
spect to the other staff departments. The change must 
develop slowly, however, for the officers who have al- 
ready been permanently appointed to staff corps re- 
main undisturbed. 


The Secretary has established the War College at 
Washington, besides the work already mentioned, and 
it is expected to furnish an opportunity, not only to offi- 
cers of the regular army, but also to selected officers 
of the National Guard, former volunteers, and grad- 
uates of military colleges and schools of instruction, 
“for the study of the greater problems of military sci- 
ence and national defence.” In the bill now before 
Congress, known as the Root bill, the Secretary seeks 
to supplement this War College, and to make pro- 
vision for applying the principles worked out at the 
college to the practical requirements of the defence 
of the country. To this end, the measure provides 
for the formation of a general staff. The War College 
was organized under existing law, but new legislation 
is necessary for the organization of a genera] staff. 
There is not now, and there never has been, an oppor- 


_ tunity for the officers of our army to study large mil- 


itary questions with any degree of thoroughness, and 
the general staff, supplementing the War College, is 
to furnish such an opportunity. The new bill requires 
the officers of the general staff “to consider the mili- 
tary policy of the country, and prepare comprehensive 
plans for the national defence and for the mobilization 
of the military forces in time of war”; also questions 
affecting the welfare of: the army, its equipment, ad- 
ministration, transportation, supplies, distribution, 
plans of campaign, collection of military information; 
in brief, all professional matters are to be referred to 
it. The officers of the general staff are to be detailed 
from the army at large for four years. The chief is to 
be selected from the general officers. This, perhaps,may 
end the custom of giving the nominal command of 
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the army to the senior major-general, for under the 
Root bill the chief of staff or some other designated 
general oflicer is to command; the scandalous conten- 
tion nearly always existing between the senior major- 
general and the adjutant-general may also be con- 
cluded by this provision. The chief of staff is to have 
the rank, pay, and allowances of a lieutenant-general. 
The other members of the staff are to be one major- 
general, one brigadier-general, four colonels, six lieu 
tenant - colonels, twelve majors; twelve mounted cap- 
tains to be detailed from captains and first lieutenants 
of the army at large. The present anomalous posi- 
tion of the chief of artillery is to be cured by making 
him a member of the general staff. 





Another army reform Secretary Root seeks to ae- 
complish is also an adaptation of the navy. It con- 
sists in the merger into one department of the pres- 
ent quartermaster, subsistence, and pay departments. 
This new organization is to be called the Department 
of Supply, and Mr. Root expects that its establish- 
ment would promote efficiency and economy in the ad- 
ministration of the business of providing the troops 
with shelter, clothes, and food, and in paying them. 
It is well known that the administration of all the 
duties of the different departments by one head in 
the navy has, in these respects, afforded a_ shining 
contrast to the inefficiency and wastefulness of the 
army administration. In his annual report Mr. Root 
said that the existing system often results “in con- 
fusion, in conflict, in unnecessary expenditure of 
money, in increase of paper work, and in making it 
difficult to fix responsibility.” The new depart- 
ment would consist of a chief, with the rank of major- 
general, the quartermaster - general, the commissary- 
general, and the paymaster-general, and a number of 
subordinate officers. The new bill avoids the ques- 
tion which has been raised in the case of Captain 
Crozier’s promotion. The law at present requires that 
the chief of ordnance, as of other staff corps, shall be 
selected from the permanent officers of the corps so 
long as there are such officers. The chief of the 
Department of Supply is to be selected from olli- 
cers of the army at large not below the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. The chiefs of the three divisions 
of the new department are, however, to be selected 
from the permanent officers of the three branches of 
the present supply corps. But here another objection 
to the Crozier promotion is met. Crozier was only 
a captain; the new bill provides that the chief shall 
be taken from officers not below the grade of lieuten- 
ant-colonel. The service in the new department is to 
be for four years, as on the general and other staff 
organizations. 

Governor Taft firished his testimony before the Sen- 
ate committee with the striking statement that it 
would have been. better for this government if we had 
never gone into the Philippines. He added, however, 
that now that we are there, we ought to remain, 
give to the Filipinos as good government as possible, 
and carry out the high purposes expressed by Mr. Mec- 
Kinley, and emphasized by Mr. Roosevelt in his mes- 
sage to -Congress. He believes, with an admirable 
enthusiasm, that both this country and the Philip- 
pines will be benefited by our assumption of the bur- 
dens of these islands; he is inspired by the missionary 
spirit, as he said himself, and has faith that we shall 
grow in the very effort of working out the problems 
which, he admits, we would better not have faced. The 
testimony of Governor Taft being finished, the inves- 
tigation stopped for the moment, but what was re- 
vealed by him has produced some effect. The Senate, 
as a body, was shocked by the treason and sedition 
laws of which the Governor approved, and which, in 
fact, apparently have the approval of all executive and 
military officers who are charged with the duty of en- 
forcing them. It is this state of mind to which the 
anti-imperialists are pointing as evidence of the sound- 
ness of their contention that despotism or arbitrary 
rule abroad would affect the minds and dispositions 
of Americans charged with such jurisdiction, making 
them oblivious to our fundamental principles of hu- 
man liberty. Before the Philippine tariff bill was 
passed, it was amended, on motion of Senator Hoar, 
so as to prohibit convictions for treason except on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court; and so as to prohibit the 
conviction of a mother or father for failing to in- 
form against a child, or of a child for failing to in- 
form against a parent; or of a wife or husband for 
failing to inform against one or the other. Another 
fact is clearer even than it was at the outset, and 
that is that the investigation should not stop here, 
but ought to be thorough. Enough has been re- 
vealed to shew that while we know that the burden 
is great, we do not know how great, nor are we sure 
of all the circumstances of our war and our rule. 
The Senate committee ought to do everything in its 
power to get down to the deepest depths of the well 
of truth. 


English workers in “the historical and _philo- 
sophical sciences” are up in arms. They want recog- 
nition of the Royal sort. An English Academy, like 
the famous affair of that: name in France, would suit 
them, and forty or fifty of the biggest of them have 
got together and said so. The especial cause of the 
stir lies in the meeting held last year in Paris for 
an international association of academies. It is pro- 
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posed to organize the learned world on a basis that 
transcends the petty patches of earth which geography 
displays as nations. The only learned society of truly 
royal rank in Britain is the Royal Society, made up 
of such men as Lord Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh, Lord 
Lister, Sir William Crookes, Sir Norman Lockyer, and 
their like, men who are interested chiefly in the 
“natural ’—that is, the mathematical and physical 
sciences. Workers in anthropology and ethnology, 
psychology and sociclogy, philology and similar fields, 
get the cold shoulder there. As a result, when it 
comes to an international association of academies, the 
historical-philosophical scholars do not rank with 
their Continental brethren. So, after thundering at 
the doors of the Royal Society in vain, they have 
petitioned Parliament to make them a Royal some- 
thing too. Studying science does not seem to change 
human nature much. Doubtless we shall have a re- 
vival of the idea of an American Academy next. We 
have one, the National Academy of Sciences, but it is 
not a very lively body. It cannot be truly American— 
it does not attract notice in the newspapers. Obvi- 
ously, if we are to keep in the procession, our acad- 
emy needs vivifying. 

We are inclined to wonder if Mr. Carnegie’s keen eye 
sees the point. A nice million-dollar palace of science 
over in Washington, close by the new Carnegie Insti- 
tution, and proper mileage for distant members, might 
really do a lot of good. Professor Simon Newcomb, 
who, by-the-way, is the only foreign associate from 
America of the great French Academy of Sciences 
since Benjamin Franklin, has written in the February 
Vorth American Review, on “ Conditions which Dis- 
courage Scientific Work in America.” He says our 
great lack is an intelligent and cultured public opin- 
ion. This sounds hard, but it’s really true. Euro- 
pean countries honor their men of science—witness 
the Kelvin and Virchow and Berthelot jubilees—while 
America does not. This year the Copley medal, the 
blue ribbon of science, comes to the United States, in 
the person of Professor Willard Gibbs, of Yale. Who 
knows him, or what he has done? If he were put 
on a special train de lure and railroaded in state from 
New Haven to Washington to have a new gold medal 
pinned on his coat by the President, and everybody 
made speeches, then the newspapers would print 
Professor Willard Gibbs’s picture, and the American 
publie would know something of a man who is hon- 
ored abroad and ignored at home. If Mr. Carnegie 
were in some way to affiliate his new Institution to 
our National Academy, and give the latter marble 
halls in which to put itself on view, and provide it 
with a hundred thousand dollars or so to distribute 
each year in prizes to clever young men who are do- 
ing something, American science would be looking up 
soon. We might have some Kelvins and Berthelots 
to jubilee over ourselves. 


The Sun is no longer an impersonal factor in jour- 
nalism; it is William M. Laffan, whose name now ap- 
pears at the head of its editorial page in a proprietary 
sense. This is as it should be. Mr. Laffan has been 
the dominant element in the Sun organization since 
the death of Mr. Dana, and it is only fitting and right 
that he should assume the definite responsibility, as 
well as the credit, for its utterances. The Sun is a 
unique newspaper, occupying a field wholly its own, 
and, while no material change in its conduct is to 
be expected or desired, we may and do anticipate 
with satisfaction the more consistent virility which 
is sure to result from the explicit control and respon- 
sibility of the most strenuous mentality in modern 
journalism. 

President Eliot of Harvard asserted recently at a 
gathering of Harvard men that after three days of 
sight-seeing in New York, one’s impression of the city 
and absolute ugliness. This has 
and wide as an important utter- 
ance, and perhaps it is so in some occult fashion un- 
known to the casual observer. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the accuracy of the Harvard President’s 
judgments depends entirely upon what part of the 
city he visited, and in what precise locality he did his 
sight-seeing. If his three days were spent in that 
charming section of the city he indicts known as 
* Hell’s Kitchen,” he comes pretty near to telling the 
truth, for there is in all conscience not much there- 
abouts that suggests beauty or hopefulness, thrift or 
virtue. So, too, if he spent his time among the sweat- 
shops and over-crowded tenements of the East Side 
he certainly has hit the nail unerringly upon the head, 
but in neither case has this scholar from the tree- 
clad highways of Cambridge the right to say that 
because the things he has seen are ugly and squalid, 
therefore is the city itself irredeemably mean of coun- 
tenance. We could point out to Dr. Eliot certain 
quarters even of beautiful Cambridge that are redo- 
lent not of roses, and as far removed from ideals of 
loveliness as Beauty from the Beast. Equally con- 
vincingly, too, could we take Dr. Eliot in tow for 
three days and show him effects, even in this most 
uprooted city of Greater New York, that would leave 
the impress of grandeur, let alone beauty, upon his 
The real truth of the matter is that in many 


is one of squalor 
been heralded far 


mind. 


respects New York is as beautiful a city as can be 
found outside of Paris: certainly far less ugly and 
squalid than London, and no more given to the ex- 
ternal foibles of great cities than Berlin, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, or any other of the great capitals among 
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the list of which Dr. Eliot perhaps finds his criterion. 
Of course at a period when streets are deep with 
snow and slush and mud, when the skies are over- 
cast, and subways penetrating to the bowels of the 
earth are being constructed, beauty is apt to be coy 
in divulging herself; but the mind of the philosopher 
and the scholar should make allowances for these 
things before handing down its judgments as final- 
ities. Dr. Eliot having such a mind, our conclusion 
must be that his three days of sight-seeing were spent 
riding up and down town on the Second or Third 
Avenue Elevated railway, and that his ideas of life 
as it is lived in the metropolis were gained from the 
occasional glimpse he secured thereof from the train 
windows into the second-story apartments passed en 
route. 





A toast is offered to the bachelor. Not to every 
bachelor, of course. Not all are toastworthy. There 
are plenty who ought to have married, but were too 
timid, distrustful, lazy, self-indulgent, or incompetent. 
There are those who were dazzled in their youth by 
the spangles and gewgaws of life, and stretched out for 
them hands too eager to detect the worthlessness of 
what they got. ‘There are those who were unfit to 
marry. Toast them in moderation, because they didn’t, 
provided they will give bonds to continue single. There 
are those who broke hearts, partly from faithlessness, 
partly from over-much calculation, partly from mere 
lack of grit. No, we may not toast all bachelors. So 
much the more toast those whom we may! Maintain- 
ers of the unmaintained, bearers of burdens dropped 
by other men, providers for the unprovided for, suc- 
corers of the distressed, defenders of the fatherless, 
bulwarks of the widow! Oh, what a good, an indis- 
pensable man is that bachelor who can make a bigger 
living than he needs, and is always ready to share his 
surplus; who counsels his nephews and fortifies them 
with timely remittances; who surprises his nieces with 
gowns and opportune hats; who has no serious trou- 
bles of his own, and is ready always to shoulder such 
troubles as others bring to him! The trouble with 
Benedict is that his hostages are given. There are 
claims upon his heart, his time, his income. He must 
consider obligations and proprieties. He is a mort- 
gaged man, though he may be ever so good a one. 
There is no use of spending much affection on Benedict, 
for he can get it at home, and he can’t repay a large 
investment in kind without incurring domestic haz- 
ards. But a good bachelor, what a great property he 
is, and how inestimably valuable to those who own 
him! It is a great calling to be a good bachelor, and 
about one bachelor in a hundred makes a fairly sat- 
isfactory demonstration that it is his. 


In laying his plans for the gala opera performance 
in honor of Prince Henry, Mr. Grau, we fear, tempo- 
rarily forgot his Theocritus. ‘ Surely,” observed that 
inimitable Greek, in his gravely charming way, “ sure- 
ly great grace goes with a little gift. and all the offer- 
ings of friends are precious.” Great grace, on the 
contrary, it must have seemed to Mr. Grau, could be 
made to accompany only gifts of a corresponding mag- 
nitude; and so we—our august visitor and ourselves 
-—were regaled by what we are driven to characterize, 
in a desperate resort to the vernacular, as the most 
stupendous operatic “stunt” on record. We _ have 
no wish to speak lightly of a portentous and highly 
impressive occasion; but the performance in one even- 
ing cf sections of five different operas (the original 
plan provided for six), enlisting the services of fifteen 
of the most refulgent luminaries in the operatic fir- 
mament. and yielding the management, we understand. 
something in the neighborhood of forty thousand dol- 
lars, is evocative of curiously varied reflections. We 
hasten to grant that, in the circumstances, it was 
scarcely incumbent upon Mr. Grau to contrive a per- 
fcrmance which should aim at satisfying the artistic 
conscience. Here, obviously, was a time for the artistic 
conscience to withdraw discreetly into the background 
—to realize that it was not wanted, that it had no 
place in the scheme. And yet one meditates regret- 
fully, in the retrospect, upon an entertainment which 
might, perhaps, have succeeded in compassing both 
brilliancy and artistic rectitude—say, for example, a 
performance of “ Lohengrin,” in full, with Madame 
Eames, Madame Schumann-Heink, Mr. Van Dyck. Mr. 
Bispham, and Mr. Edouard de Reszke in the principal 
réles. and Mesdames Sembrich, Calvé, Ternina, and 
Gadski, with Messrs. Alvarez. Dippel, Van _ Rooy, 
Scotti, and the lesser lights, singing, in graceful defer- 
ence to the occasion, in the chorus. At least that de- 
lectable body might, for once, have achieved tuneful- 
ness. 


We had somewhat to say, the other day, of the mid- 
dle class. It is very disturbing! Everybody is agreed 
that the middle class makes history, and tor some rea- 
son or other is to be praised therefor. Most of us 
actually are members of the middle class, and yet 
none of us wish to be called middle class. Probably 
the disturbing element is in that last paradox. At all 
events, our discussion of the fact that everything is 
done for the rich and for the poor, but nothing for 
the man who has little to live on, has stirred up oppo- 
sition. We mentioned that there were no middle- 
class theatres. One man writes us that he knows a 
theatre in New York where you can see good shows 
for fifty cents, and names the theatre. He is quite 
right. There is one—one or two out of sixty or more. 
Another correspondent takes exception to our criti- 





cism of hotels—that they are all $2 or 10 cents a day— 
and he says he knows a hotel where he can get a room 
for a dollar. No doubt this is true, too. But, to our 
mind, the question is general rather than exact, and 
the fifty-cent theatre and the dollar hotel rather prove 
the rule by their exception. The fact is that the in- 
creased abyss between the rich and the poor which has 
been enlarged within the last thirty years has left the 
middle“ class stretched between. Many a _ middle- 
ciasser is a doctor, lawyer, or American chief of some 
kind, who is cultivated and refined, but who has not 
the ability to amass shekels in large piles. He be- 
longs in his education and tastes on one side of the 
abyss, and in his pocket-book on the other. As he 
cannot join the one, so he will not join the other; 
and hence he hangs dangling over the ever-widening 
abyss. How is he going to make history in such a po- 
sition? The New York Sun, commenting editorially 
on our remarks, seems to have hit on a possible solu- 
tion: 

So far from the “middle class” being “ slighted ” 

by the transformation of New York, they are actually 
better off than they used to be, though relatively to the 
luxury and magnificence surrounding the very rich of 
this time the accommodations may seem humble. Their 
demands have become more exacting, but these are 
gratified to a very much greater extent than HARpPEr’s 
WEEKLY assumes, when the whole broad region within 
which residence is procurable is taken into considera- 
tion. Moreover, in a few years the subway and tunnels 
to be built will extend that accessible residence area 
widely. 
It is true that the limits of transportation and 
the increased number of wealthy people have caused 
those who have small incomes to suffer because of the 
increased demands and the limited supply of such 
necessaries as land and housing. If the area of avail- 
able land could be increased by improved transporta- 
tion, much of the difficulty would be overcome. Mr. 
Wells, in his Anticipations, anticipates exactly this. 
He believes that with rapid transit—whether on, un- 
der, or above the surface of the earth—the area of a 
city like New York will be extended to cover as much 
ground as Rhode Island, for example, and then the 
middle-classer will have his share. Yet brains and 
wealth will not always go hand in hand even then. 
Luck has its place; some are naturally money-makers ; 
and the student can scarcely be a millionaire as a rule. 
And so, after ali, we must first acknowledge that we 
are middle class, and then we must find a joy in liv- 
ing, in working, in getting what we can—brains, if 
not money; peace and contentment, if neither; and 
some little happiness even in a suburban home. Cer- 
tainly the poor have their troubles. They say the 
rich have too. Perhaps the advantage of the middle 
classes will be that in the coming days they shall 
have none. 

On January 25 a children’s play-ground was opened 
on the site of the old Marshalsea Prison by Lord 
Monkswell. The memory of Dickens and that of the 
Child of the Marshalsea will go down to posterity to- 
gether so long as this landmark continues to be known 
as “Little Dorrit’s Play- ground.” The Marshalsea 
Gaol. extinct some thirty-odd years when Dickens 
wrote Little Dorrit, was situated in the Borough of 
Southwark, in the southeast of London, and the dis: 
trict, though one of the poorest of the metropolitan 
boroughs, has a literary association which stretches 
from Chaucer to Browning. It was at the Tabard in 
the High Street that Chaucer and the Canterbury pil- 
grims had their rendezvous, from which they set out 
for the shrine at Canterbury. It was on Bankside 
Shakspere lived, and here his plays were first given 
to the world. Close by stands the famous brewery, 
once Thrale’s, the sale of which is made memorable by 
Dr. Johnson’s well-known proclamation, ‘‘ We are not 
here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the 
potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice.” Only a stone’s-throw from the brewery 
John Bunyan used to lift up his voice in exhorting 
sinners, and Coleridge in expounding literary and 
moral culture. Here, too, Oliver Goldsmith hung out 
the sign of the mortar and pestle. Near St. George's 
Church. in Lant Street, Dickens himself lodged as a 
boy. while his father was lodged within the adjacent 
walls of Marshalsea for debt, “among the crowding 
ghosts of many miserable years,” as the novelist wrote 
of it later. In York Street stands Browning Hall, 
where the register of the poet’s baptism may yet be 
seen. and where Browning was publicly rebuked in his 
youth by the clergyman in charge for unseemly levity 
during divine service. 


The bad effect of our modern educational system 
upon the health of girls has been the subject of an 
unusually animated discussion of late, and, amongst 
other protests, has elicited the following remarks from 
Educational-Superintendent E. Gay, who writes as fol- 
lows in the Canada Educational Monthly: “For my 
part, democrat as I am, I would hail with delight an 
edict from some competent authority excluding every 
girl at once from school as soon as she begins to show 
symptoms of waning health. This company of physi- 
cally degenerate young women sent out from school 
every year to be teachers and mothers of children may 
well make us tremble for the future of our country.” 
Mr. Gay is perfectly right in saying that girls whose 
health is not good should be taken out of school, but 
the impression deduced from his statement is that the 
schools are the main responsibility for the decline of 
the girls’ physical strength. In the case of aver- 
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ambitious girls who are encouraged by foolish parents 
in a course of excessive study the school is the cause 
of the break-down, but behind this cause is the wise 
or unwise training of the girl in her own home in her 
early years, before the school exerts any influence 
upon her whatever. In a recent examination of young 
women at one of our leading colleges, in which they 
were competing for a place on the running team, there 
were but two girls out of an immense class who were 
found to have ankles sufficiently strong to enter. The 
question naturally arises, “ What caused the weak 
ankles of all the other girls?” Without going too 
deeply into the subject, it would seem likely that the 
general misconception regarding the proper physical 
training of little girls might be at the bottom of the 
trouble. If they were given. the same bodily freedom 
that boys have—as much exercise and as much fresh 
air—if the word “ladylike” were more frequently 
omitted from their vocabulary during their early 
years, they would be found fully equal to the demands 
of ordinary school life. 





It appears that we have called forth the criticisms 
of the sons of Cornell by stating, a couple of weeks 
ago, in the course of a paragraph, that Cornell “is a 
splendid institution, but one of the most luxurious 
and costly in the country.” One correspondent, for 
example, writes as follows: 


PotspaAM, NEw York, February 6, 1902. 
To the Editor of HaRPER’S WEEKLY: 

The writer of the “ Comment” in the current issue 
of the WEEKLY makes a serious charge against Cornell 
University by calling it “one of the most luxurious 
and costly in the country,” and saying that “the 
poor man is uncomfortable there, and the place for 
him small.” 

The writer of this note is a graduate of Cornell, of 
the class of 96. The great majority of that class and 
of the other classes then in the university were sons 
of fathers who had only moderate incomes; in fact, 
sons of rich men are a rarity at Cornell. They are 
such a rarity that one of Cornell’s traditions, handed 
down from class to class, is the college life of one Cor- 
nell man who did have a very large amount of spend- 
ing-money. Six hundred students at Cornell every 
year are so far from being rich that they have earned 
their right to free tuition through a competitive ex- 
amination. 

The WEEKLY is conspicuously fair; I trust it will 
be fair to Cornell in this case. Very truly, 

F. E. Moyer. 


In several, other letters there are phrases such as: 
“This is not the fact. Cornell is one of the most in- 
expensive of American universities.” And, “ You may 
not think it [sic], but the generosity of rich grad- 
uates has caused chapter-houses to be built where the 
students live at a nominal cost.” And, “ The WEEKLY 
simply doesn’t know what it is talking about.” Fur- 
thermore, our esteemed contemporary the Ithaca 
Journal is considerably excited, and says much edi- 
torially, of which a part is: 


Just why HarPER’s WEEKLY goes out of its way to 
print a statement that every student and every alum- 
nus of Cornell University knows to be false we have 
no means of knowing. To say that Cornell University, 
where six hundred students are educated free of 
charge; where eighty others are sustained by valuable 
fellowships and scholarships; where scores of others 
are self-supporting; where there are no expensive or 
luxurious dormitories or class- rooms or gathering- 
places; where there is no exclusive set, no rich set; 
where a fine and wholesome spirit of democracy pre- 
vails; where the man is reckoned by his real worth; 
where, outside of the comparatively few who live in 
fraternity houses, the students room in all sorts and 
conditions of lodgings as best they may—to say that 
this university is “one of the most luxurious and 
costly in the country,” where the place for the “ poor 
young man” is “small,” is as grotesquely as gratui- 
tously false. 





Cornell is one of about five hundred universities and 
colleges in the United States — to be exact, in 1899 
it was one of 484. No one will deny that Cornell 
numerically, educationally, financially, and in every 
way is among the first twenty, let us say. And so far 
as luxury goes, it is certainly among the first twenty 
also. The dormitories, the clubs, the chapter-houses, 
all put it in a class with the first twenty—probably 
among the first ten. The class of men who attend are 
of families who are more or less well off as to this 
world’s goods. We feel reasonably certain that any 
one who will look over the list of the four hundred 
and eighty-four universities will agree that Cornell 
1s one of the most luxurious when all are considered. 
That is not the point, however. Our correspondents 
and contemporary are fallen into the error of think- 
ing that there are only a few great Eastern universi- 
ties. and they realize that at Cornell a boy would 
have hard work to spend as much money as at Yale 
and Harvard. So he would! We are agreed on that. 
But they should remember that young twenty-five- 
year-old Cornell has grown fast, and is now taking its 
place among the old-timers, which are full of costli- 
ness and luxury. To be sure, Cornell has free scholar- 
ships and fellowships. But Yale and Harvard have 
more fellowships, and though they have fewer scholar- 
ships, they offer infinitely greater opportunities for 
penniless education. Yet they are more luxurious. A 
man no doubt can go through Cornell without spend- 
ing any money at all. There are several instances 
each year of men who have gone through Harvard and 
made money! One man who is well known in Cam- 
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bridge, who had scholarship, who spent his afternoons 
and evenings tutoring men at five dollars an hour 
apiece, who taught in summer, who coached men for 
entrance examinations in the autumn, made as much 
money above his own expenses as many a graduate 
makes in after-life! Yet who would call Harvard the 
poor man’s college? The fact that Mr. A or B can go 
through Cornell cheaply does not make Cornell a 
poor man’s college. Far from it. Would it compare for 
a moment with several New York city colleges and 
universities where the tuition is nothing, or almost 
nothing, and a boy can live at his own home? How 
much can be spent, or how little, is not the test of 
costliness at a university. The luxuriousness is shown 
in the general life of the community; and the com- 
munity at Cornell is far more luxurious in its living 
than 242—to be exact again—of the 484 universities 
in this land. 





The dulness which has prevailed in the stock-market 
of late is obviously the logical consequence of the lack 
of outside interest in speculation. This condition of 
affairs is no new thing. As a matter of fact, the pub- 
lic at no time since the panic of last May put a sud- 
den and disastrous stop to the speculative craze has 
evinced any decided disposition to forget its whole- 
some lesson. The greater part of the speculatively 
held securities has remained in the hands of strong 
interests that for one or another reason were obliged 
to carry the load. It is not so much that any partic- 
ular apprehension is entertained, even by the most 
timid, regarding the commercial or industrial situa- 
tion, or that the financial outlook is threatening, but 
that, plainly, the incentives to stock-gambling at the 
moment are not strong. In the first place time and 
again during the past few months, just as the mar- 
ket’s tendency showed signs of broadening, something 
or other has happened to chill the nascent speculative 
desire. Stock values are at such a high level that, to 
render plausible and speculatively attractive any 
further advance, extraordinary future developments in 
the properties involved must be clearly proven. When 
stocks sell relatively higher than first-class bonds, the 
talk of wonder-working “deals” must be made might- 
ily persuasive to silence the thousand and one doubts 
that assail the minds of both investors and specula- 
tors. The reports of the commercial agencies show 
clearly that people are attending to their legitimate 
business with great profit, and have neither the time 
nor the inclination to venture into the field of stock 
speculation. The Supreme Court’s decision on the 
Northern Securities case had but a moderate effect 
on sentiment, being. of course, of relatively little im- 
portance beside the Attorney-General’s previously an- 
nounced determination to test the application of the 
Sherman act of 1890 to the Northwest railway merger. 
Pools and cliques, undismayed by the apathy of the 
public, have blithely marked up the prices of various 
minor stocks, but the advances have induced no general 
buying. In the main, values throughout have held 
steady, there being no special reason for a decline. 
Sterling exchange has risen to within measurable dis- 
tance of the gold- exporting point, and shipments of 
the yellow metal are not improbable. But the move- 
ment should not prove disturbing. 





The Premature Preference of the 
Rev. Dr. Bagnell 


Some days ago, at a meeting of the Anti-Saloon 
League, Rev. Dr. Bagnell, of the Metropolitan Tem- 
ple, was so wrought upon by the misbehavior of the 
authorities concerning the Sunday-closing liquor law, 
that he declared the non-enforcement of laws the pecul- 
iar weakness of republics, and is reported to have gone 
on to say: “I would rather have the United States 
become an empire, with Theodore Roosevelt, or some 
man like him, as Emperor, and have the laws enforced, 
than have this land become a republic of lawlessness 
and license. We must demand that the saloon law be 
enforced, and when we make that demand of Mr. 
Low and Mr. Jerome, ft will be.” 

Perhaps Dr. Bagnell did not quite say this, but only 
something like this, and we will give him the benefit 
of the doubt in preaching the little sermon which we 
wish he would in turn preach to his congregation 
at the Metropolitan Temple. We will even suppose 
that he spoke rashly. and that, if he did say all this, 
he did not mean it. Our quarrel is not with him, but 
with the sentiment embodied in his words, which we 
regard as gross incivism, and wholly unworthy of 
a man worthy to live in a free commonwealth. If it 
is a true expression, it is something to be recanted, 
and to be repented in whatever modern substitute for 
sackcloth and ashes Dr. Bagnell happens to have at 
hand. 

There is, to begin with, no question of “this land” 
becoming “a republic of lawlessness and _ license.” 
Many laws, indeed, become dead letters, not only with- 
out detriment to the community, but with positive ad- 
vantage to it, because they are outgrown, or because 
they were foolish and mischievous, or because they 
were impossible. Some laws appeal to the human con- 
science for violation, such as the Fugitive-Slave Law, 
which Dr. Bagnell may have heard of, and which was 
merely legislated atrocity. Other laws, like that 
against a man’s kissing his wife on Sunday, are im- 
pertinent, and have to be contemptuously ignored. 
Legislation does not render either atrocity or imperti- 
nence tolerable, and the penalties affixed cannot be 


exacted. It is fortunately the nature of free republics 
that such laws can lapse into desuetude in them with- 
out the implication of license, and without in the least 
weakening the law-abiding sense of their peoples. 

Dr. Bagnell, however, seems to think differently, 
and he says he would rather have these States an em- 
pire, with Theodore I. for Emperor, than a republic 
in which the Sunday-closing law is not enforced, or 
the like of this. It is in the largest charity, which 
we are not quite sure he deserves, that we venture 
to think Dr. Bagnell does not know what he is say- 
ing; and we will try to tell him what. 

If we had an empire, we should have a despotic 
empire, for a real empire is necessarily despotie; the 
British Empire being a mere confederation of free com- 
monwealths. In this despotic empire, with Theodore I. 
at its head (though Mr. Roosevelt would probably 
spurn the imperial office), we should have a police sys- 
tem which would forbid Dr. Bagnell to free his mind 
on any such point of administration as he censures, or 
in any criticism of the government whatever. An agent 
of the police would sit on the platform with him, and at 
the first sign of a political tendency in his remarks, the 
agent of the police would remind him that this latitude 
was forbidden, and he would have to take up some other 
subject. Then, Dr. Bagnell would become an object 
of suspicion with the authorities, and they would see 
that he had men about him who would report all his 
private utterances to the police. If they were further 
uncertain of his behavior, they could lawfully order a 
midnight perquisition of his dwelling, and in an en- 
tirely unexpected visit, could search his premises, seize 
his papers, seal up his desks and doors, and would 
probably imprison his person. 

These events, instead of receiving comment in the 
public press as intolerable outrages, would probably 
not be noticed by the morning papers at all, in the 
empire which Dr. Bagnell provisionally prefers to a 
republic. If any editor ventured to mention them un- 
favorably, he would be summoned before the authori- 
ties, and sent to jail for three or six months, accord- 
ing to the gravity of his offence; in a very serious 
case he would get several years. 

The sort of trusty men who would surround Dr. 
Bagnell after his opening criticism would pervade the 
whole community in which he lived. It would be their 
duty and pleasure to listen behind doors and around 
corners to what Dr. Bagnell’s fellow-subjects were say- 
ing, and if their views of the weather inculpated the 
reigning dynasty, in any degree, to arrest them for 
leze - majesty, and give each his opportunity to do 
time. If the people made any sort of jocose or slight- 
ing allusion to any member of the imperial family, in 
the hearing of those trusty men, who are known more 
specifically as spies, a little wholesome incarceration, 
with an appropriate fine, would instruct them that 
the imperial family was not a joking matter. 

If any hushand or wife was tired of the connubial 
bond, instead of going to Dakota or Rhode Island and 
getting divorced, he or she would intimate a case of 
leze-majesty to the trusty men, and the family quarrel 
would be promptly composed by the removal to a 
dungeon cell of the married partner who got in last 
with the necessary information. 

In case Dr. Bagnell wished to visit friends in Mon- 
treal or Toronto, he would be obliged to report his in- 
tended journey to the police, and his return when he 
came home. If his friends should repay his visit, he 
would have to report their presence to the same au- 
thorities, under penalty of fine or imprisonment, or 
both. 

But these are minor matters. In an empire, which 
would be preferable to a republic of lawlessness and 
license, according to Dr. Bagnell’s taste, if he offered 
an offence, however slight, to an officer wearing the 
imperial uniform, the officer would be bound in honor 
to run him through the body, and Dr. Bagnell would 
have to step lively, and get hold of the officer’s sword 
first, if he wished to avoid this inconvenience. In 
that event, the officer would be liable to be tried by a 
court of honor, and broken for his*want of agility in 
not running Dr. Bagnell through the body before his 
sword was seized. 

On the other hand, the officer would have several 
distinctive privileges, such as cuffing the ears of a pri- 
vate soldier and fighting duels with his brother officers. 
The private soldiers would be chosen by lot, and 
would not be volunteers or enlisted men, as in a law- 
less and licentious republic. By the system of con- 
scription which would prevail under the benign des- 
potism in view, Dr. Bagnell, unless he had passed the 
military limit, might draw a bad number, and be sent 
to the Philippines to subdue a people in rebellion 
against a government they had never acknowledged. 
In any event, his sons, nephews, and young cousins 
might be elected to a military career for which they 
had no liking, and ordered off to fight the battles of 
their country in any latitude. 

We point out, much at random, a very few of the 
advantages which Dr. Bagnell may be supposed to have 
discerned in the imperial régime which he would like 
to have instituted if Mr. Low and Mr. Jerome will 
not enforce the Sunday-closing law. He may say. and 
we hope he will say, that he did not mean his aspira- 
tion seriously; and if he does say this, we are willing 
to help him in removing his sackcloth and ashes. But 
before doing so we should insist upon his making an 
explicit apology to Mr. Roosevelt for mentioning his 
name in connection with even an imaginary empire. 
That is an offence which, to a true American, savors 
of insult. 
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Prince Henry. and Miss Roosevelt on the Steamer en route for New York 


Copyright, 902, by N. Lazarnick 
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The ‘‘ Meteor’? as seen from the Launching-stand through the - 


Builders’ Shed 


The ‘‘ Meteor” as her Stern entered the Water 
Photograph by N. W. Penfield 




















The Prince and Presidential Party leaving the Stand after the Launching 
Photograph by Legendre & Levick 


THE LAUNCHING OF 





Mr. and Mrs. Depew (in centre) as Spectators at the Launching 
Photograph by N. W. Penfield 


THE KAISER’S YACHT 
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Engineer Nikolai Capt.-Lieut. Von Schwindt Capt.-Lieut. Von Mantey -Captamm Hipper The Prince Admiral Baudissin 


Prince Henry and Officers on the ‘‘Hohenzollern”’ 


P graph by Jorg » special artist for the Kaiser. Copyright, 1902, by George Grantham Bain 




















The ‘“‘Kronprinz Wilhelm” at her New York Pier—The ‘ Hohenzollern’s’? Bow may be seen at the extreme left of the Picture 
Photograph by J. H. Ruggles 


THE FIRST RECEPTION TO THE PRINCE ON SHORE 
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Naval Honors for the Kaiser’s Brother 


As the “Kronprinz Wilhelm” passed up the bay, and came abreast the flag-ship “ Illinois,” we “tars”? manned the bridges and the conning-towers, and cheered lustily for the big liner and 
her royal. passenger 
Photograph by Legendre & Levicke 
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The Landing of Prince Henry on American Soil 


The patient Sunday-morning throng which stood for hours in the neighborhood of the Thirty-fourth Street pier waiting for a glimpse of Germany’s royal representative 
Photograph by N. Lazarnick 
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Leaving the Railroad Station—Prince Henry about to take his Seat in the Carriage. Secretary Hay is following 


Prince Henry, Secretary Hay, and Admiral Evans on their Way to the White House 


THE PRINCE AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Fhotographs by Gecrge Grantham Bain 
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PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA 


From a Sketch by E. Fredricks, made for the ‘‘ New York Journal” on the ‘‘Kronprinz Wilhelm.’”’ The Original was Autographed by the Prince. 
who afterwards requested that the Drawing be given him as a Souvenir of the Voyage 
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Rear-Adnziral Baudissin 















































Adjutant-General von Plessen Lieutenant-Commander von Egidy Vice-Admiral von Tirpitz 




















PRINCE HENRY AND HIS OFFICIAL SUITE 
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A Notable Luncheon—Prince Henry meets a Hundred Representative Business Men 


’ 


A hundred “chiefs of industry’? met the official envoy of the German nation at luncheon on February 26. Every department of commerce was represented, and the guests were men whose 
prominence in the business world is acknowledged throughout the globe. Our picture shows exterior of Sherry’s as the guests were arriving 
Photograph by J. H. Ruggles 


. , . . 
Prince Henry’s Reception by German-Americans 
The members of the Arion Club entertained the Kaiser's brother on the evening of February 26. Congratulatory speeches were made and responded to in the Prince’s native language, after 


which the guest of honor reviewed a torch-light procession from one of the balconies. It is this feature that is pictured above. 
Photograph by Peter A. Juley 


AMERICAN HOSPITALITY TO PRINCE HENRY 
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AMERICAN EDITORS. XI—HERMAN RIDDER 
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A HISTORIC SCENE Af THE 


were reserved for the Prince and his suite, and the decorations, including a huge white satin canopy over the royal box, were beyond anything ™at has 
the effect of a house of roses, in the midst of which sat a most distinguished audience of men and women, with officers of the army and nq 
a programme of one act each from five different operas, with the greatest stars of the world in the principal roles. 
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E METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


> of the mst brilliant assemblages ever gathered together in this country. Every seat in the great auditorium was occupied. The five centre boxes of the first tier 
anything ®t has been seen in America. The front of each of the five tiers was covered with roses, smilax, and satin, dotted with electric lights, producing 
rmy and nay »centred about the guest of the nation. Upon the entrance of the Prince the entire audience arose and cheered him, and then followed 

The sce#® will remain memorable for many years to come as a social and international event—unique alike in its magnitude and beauty 
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Carl Schurz Governor Odell General Daniel E. Sickles 


Photograph by Wilhelm Copyright, 1902, by Rockwood 






































Jacob A. Cantor Mayor Low Charles V. Fornes 
President of the Borough of New York President of the Board of Aldermen 
Photograph by Pach 


Prince Henry in New York—Men who figured Prominently in his Entertainment 












































Gustave F,. Fischer 





Mayor Carter H. Harrison Albert F. Madlener 



































Spencer Eddy Honore Palmer Thies J. Lefens 


















































Frank H. Jones Walter R. Michaelis F. Willis Rice John G. Graue 
Prince Henry in Chicago—Members of the Reception Committee 
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James Henry Doyle Arthur W. Dolan President Eliot 
Chairman of the Board of Aldermen President of the Boston Common Council Of Harvard University 
Photograph by Conlin Photograph by Conlin 






































Hugo Muensterberg Patrick Andrew Collins William T. Reincke 
Mayor of Boston German Consul 
Photograph by Chickering 


Prince Henry in Boston—Members of the Committee of Reception 












































Ex-Mayor C. P. Walbridge Ex-Governor D. R. Francis Corwin H. Spencer 


President Business Men’s League President Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
































William H. Thompson Rolla Wells, Mayor of St. Louis Julius S. Walsh 


Treasurer Louisiana Purchase Exposition Photograph by Strauss 






































E. O, Stannard James L. Blair George J. Tansey 
Prince Henry in St. Louis—Members of the Committee of Reception 
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Yelled ‘‘Hock de Geezer” enough times to show I was wit de jolly. 


Chimmie Fadden: 


ONG time I don’t see you? Dat’s right. We has 

been to de country four or five weeks, and 

I hasn’t chased into town much. De kind 

of wind dat blows up and down de lanes of 

Manhattan is de kind to blow hayseed out 

of your whiskers—even if you hasn’t no 

whiskers. Dat’s what me and Duchess hikes in for. 

“ Cheemes,” she says, “ now dat everyting in de coun- 

try house is settled down, and we has our folks in good 

order, let us,” she says, “ take our day off in de city. 

I has some errants, and one wishes to show one’s frens 
how one looks in one’s mourning.” 

When Duchess gets chesty she calls herself “ one,” 
but Whiskers sometimes calls himself “we.” I hear 
him say de odder day, * Paul,” he says, ‘“ we must see 
dat Fannie has oc’pation: riding, driving, walking,” 
he says. 

He said “ we,” but he meant himself, cause it’s only 
him dat talks, reads, walks, drives, rides wit Miss Fan- 
nie. He’s like he was her sweetheart, ‘stid of her 
fadder. Say, he’s a good sort, all right, for fair. Mr. 
Paul, dese days, kind of hangs around till he sees Miss 
Fannie started out wit Whiskers, den he starts out 
by himself. When I rides behind Miss Fannie 1 cops 
Mr. Paul not far off, saying notting. 

But [ was going to tell you about our foist day in 
town for a mont’. De minute we strikes de Avenoo 
Duchess wafts a one-spot wafer into a flower shop to 
blow us bote off wit bunches of violets big as your 
hand. 

“ Poiple is de color of half-mourning,” she says, 
“and bote flower and color is becoming to me style of 
beauty.” 

* How about me?” I says. “Is dey becoming to my 
style and beauty?” 

* De beauty of your style, mon ami,” she says, “ is 
dat it needs no odder orn’ment dan me. Au contraire, 
a woman wit a handsome husband is never beautiful 
herself.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Duchess,” I says. “ You isn’t 
such a bad looker yourself.” 

“Of a truth,” she says. “Only one of a married 
couple can be a good looker.” 

“Ts it up to me?” 

“You is lucky I was not looking for beauty.” 

“What was you rubbering for, den?” 

“English,” she says. ‘“ When you foist have pro- 
posed to me I ask Miss Fannie how did you speak de 
English; for den I could not perfect speak it as now, 
nor de good from bad speech tell. Miss Fannie tell 
me dat Mr. Paul say your English most entertaining 
was. Voild, | consent to make you happy, for dat I 
wish to improve me langwudge.” 

sarring a forn twist or two your langwudge is de 
limit,” | says. 

“ But,” says she, “some French frens, who have 
learn English from de books, say I have many woids 
dey have not. I tell ‘em I has copped de limit for fair, 
all right, and dey regard me wit de astonish. So I 
say, ‘What’s doing? Is you not next to de game?’ I 
say, and dey is more amaze. Den I say, ‘On your way! 
To de woods wit you!’ and one say to me, ‘It is dat 
you speak German, maybe, but not de English.’ How 
is it, Cheemes?” she says. 

“Tl put you wise, Duchess,” I says. “ How would 
some American loidies you hears bluffing at French 
get on in Paris?” 

‘Dey would go ‘way back and sit down,” she 
Says. 

“Sure,” [ says. “I has learned you English as she 
is spoke in Manhattan, and you'll never be sold no gold 
bricks. Your frens could write pieces for de poipers, 
maybe, but if dey asked deir way to de Bridge tru de 
Bowery, dey’d land in de Bronx, or in jail.” 

Duchess had to go over to de poor widdie I pays five 
per week to, for Mr. Paul, to see about fixing Little 











Miss Fannie’s close’ to de widdie’s children. I leaves 
her dere, singing French songs to de kiddies while 
she measures ‘em, and I waltzes over to de Bowery to 
say “ howdy” to me fren de barkeep. When I butts 
into his place it was doing trade to beat a bargain 
counter, and I soon cops dat de head-liners drawing de 
crowd was a bunch of German sailors from de Hone- 
colen. 

Say, de Bowery isn’t so woise. Dere wasn’t no Com- 
mittee of One Hundred to keep de sailors from getting 
mixed up wit middle-class society, and common tax- 
payers from getting a peep at ’em, but dey was being 
done fair. It wasn’t two hundred and fifty per box, 
wit opray on de side, to get next: just de price of beer, 
and de Bowery Four Hundred was putting de price, 
and singing “ Voch tum Rhyme ” to beat a band. When 
I’d yelled “ Hock de Geezer” enough times to show I 
was wit de jolly, I gadders in Duchess, and we chases 
to a matinée. 

De play was called “ De Inspector’s Bride.” Not 
a Police Inspector—higher up: an Inspector dat helps 
folks smuggle on de steamer docks. Dat’s a soft snap. 
De mug acting de hero has a right to stand on de dock 
and hold up folks coming back from forn parts, and 
tell ‘em how much dey must tip him. Any one dat 
didn’t tip enough he’d report to his boss, who’d trun 
deir close out on de dock, pour oil on ’em, den fine ’em 
all de boodle dey had, and send ’em to jail. 

Is dat a lulu of a graft? What! It was a cinch 
any way it was played. If you didn’t yield to de In- 
spector, den de goverment would teach you to be good 
by making you yield, and take or spoil your close. But 
de Inspector was give de foist hack at you, and dat’s 
what de play was about. 

Inspector was getting notting but ready money: 
sinking green wafers in his jeans every time a victim 
came down de gang-plank at de back of de stoige. 
Sometimes a silly would kick, or offer only a shy 
wafer to be let tru witout getting de coal-dust and oil 
deal for his trunks. Den de Inspector would hand him 
out a short story. 

“What is we coming to?” he says. “ Has a office- 
holder no rights in dis country? What do you s’pose 
I'm holding down dis job for? For me healt?” he says. 
“You'll report me, you say? Why, young felly, I 
has a pull in Washington dat would capsize de White 
House. No, you can’t get me broke for blackmail. 
Yield!” he says, “or out goes your close in de ashes,” 
he says. 

Say, we yells murder wit laughing when de silly 
would tumble to de cinch, and pungle de long, long 
green. 

Well, near de end of de play along comes a dead 
swell dame, and a peach of a goil who was her daugh- 
ter. Dey had tons of trunks, and de Inspector sees dat 
he was up against de chance of his life. De dame 
was no farmer lass, herself, and she strips a twenty off 
her wad, slips it to Inspector wit a high-toned wink, 
and tells him to chalk her trunk. 

He looks at de double X like he was tired, and says, 
“What is dis for?” 

“ For yourself,” she says, giving him de knowing 
eye. 
“Nay, nay, fair loidy,” he says. “I would not be 
what your gold would make me.” 

“Good heavens!” she cries. “ Must I part wit me 
patrimony for protection?” and she passes him over 
her pocket-book, her check-book, and a fountain-pen. 

“Villian!” she says, “do your woist! write out a 
check for de balance at me banker’s. But do not, oh, 
kind sir,” she says, “ because you has me in your pow- 
er, do not dump me wardrobe on de dock, and kick 
de frills out of me daughter’s frocks wit your cruel 
feet,” she says. 

“Proud loidy,” he says, “I will freeze to your wad 
and your check-book, lest you should buy a bale of 
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green goods wit ’em. But tink not,” he says, “to 
purchase freedom wit such dross.” 

“What more can I do, hard-harted man?” she says. 
“T has notting else but me house on de Avenoo, and 
me cottage at Newport. Alas! dey is bote mortgaged 
to de limit; but take ’em, mortgage and all, and chalk 
me trunks!” 

“ Woman!” he says, “I scorns your boodle! It is 
not gold I seek.” 

‘You must be new to de business,” she says. “ Pray 
tell me what it is you would wit me.” 

“T would your daughter wed,” he hisses. 

“Reckless man!” she says. “ You could not sup- 
port her. No!” 

“Give me your daughter,” he says, “or your frail 
French frock-frills fly to de four windes of heaven. 
Den give de goverment your house and cottage, and 
you—off to de dungeon! ha, ha!” he says. 

“Oh, monster! will notting touch your heart?” says 
she. 

“T have sworn de pirates’ oat,” says he. 

“How can you keep me child in our set?” she says. 

“Dear loidy,” he says, ‘I may be no sieel magnet, 
but I has a cinch on dis job.” 

“Tf dat is true,” says she, “take me daughter, and 
spare me trunks!” 

Say, was dat play a dream? 

I was telling Mr. Paul about it, and he says, 
“ Chames,” he says, “ realism in de drama can be car- 
ried far too far. When you has’ been tru de hands of 
a customs inspector you would no more go to see dat 
play dan a boiler-maker would go to see a modern 
comic opray. De bearing of dis observation lies in de 
supplication of it,” he says. 

* But, sir,” I says, “ de play wasn’t real: it was only 
make believe.” 

“You mistake, Chames. De incident happened only 
a few years ago. Early dis season I danced de cotillion 
wit de loidy what married de Inspector. She is a 
leader of our hotong, and is now training her husband 
for de United States Senate. Already his press-agent 
has got several of his after-dinner speeches into de 
poipers. He is tipped to win by de wise, for nobody 
so rich as him is in de race. De drama, Chames, 
should not twit upon facts.” 

Den Mr. Paul loafed away. He don’t give me no 
long games of talk dese days. 

What’s dat you say—de mourning band on me arm? 
Wasn’t I telling you about dat? Mr. Burton died. 
Dat was before we went down to de country; four or 
five weeks ago. De doctor told noise, who told house- 
keeper, who told Duchess, who told me what happened. 
Mr. Burton came home from de club early one morn- 
ing in his evening dress, and left his overcoat open. 
He was down only tree days—den out—and dat was 
just how long Miss Fannie didn’t shut her-eyes. Duch- 
ess told me so. 

Mr. Paul calls at de house twice each day, asks 
how was Mr. Burton, but never came in. When it was 
all over Mr. Paul takes a steamer, goes to London, 
stops dere a week, gets cable from Whiskers—his 
vallet. told me—comes back, and shows up at de coun- 
try place. 

Whiskers is always saying to him, “ We must ride,” 
or “ We must drive,” or we must do dis or dat; but her 
fadder goes out wit her, and Mr. Paul tags along 
witout letting her know. 

“What for?” I says to Duchess. 

“What for!” she says. “You is most ignorant. 
M’sieu Paul was not wise, once—he is now. When 
Miss Fannie begin to take notice again Mr. Paul in- 
tend to be on hand. And, mon Dieu!” she says, “ if 
it was not impolite to de memory of M’sieu Burton 
one should say Miss Fannie have a right to take 
notice soon. Comprenez-vous?” 

Dat’s French for “ see?” 
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Geronimo a Free Man 


ERONIMO, the noted Apache war- 
G vior who for so many years was a 
frontier terror in Arizona, is to be 
made a citizen of the United States. Gen- 
eral Frank Armstrong, of the regular 
army, has been at Fort Sill for some time 
looking into the matter of his release, and 
he has just forwarded to Washington the 
necessary report which will cause Geron- 
imo to be released soon. 
Although he has been a prisoner of 


war since his capture by General Lawton | 


twelve years ago, in reality he has been 
a free man for the last seven years, or 
ever since he was sent to Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa Territory, from the everglades of 
Florida. 

He has never tried to escape but once 
in the past seven years, and that was about 
the time of the Spanish war, when the 
old man claimed he wished to enlist as a 
scout and fight the Spaniards. He has 
been a model prisoner since that time, a 
little proud, but docile nevertheless. 

He is paid $35 a month as a scout, and 
will continue to receive this sum until his 
death. When he is made a United States 
citizen he will be given a quarter-section 
of land near Fort Sill. With him 298 
Arizona Apaches will also be released. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS,. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa. 
- av. 

K FEEDING TO FIT 

is the problem with infants. The growing child has 
ever-changing needs, but a perfect milk can never go 
amiss. BORDEN’S EAGLE BRANP CONDENSED MILK 
is the acme of substitute feeding. 
“Baby’s Diary.” 71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 











TELEPHONE Service is the twentieth-century means 
of communication. Rates for Residence Service in 
Manhattan from $48 a year. New York Telephone Co. 
15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St., 215 W. 125th St.—[Advz.} 








THE vigor and force imparted by the use of ABBOTT’s, 
the Original Angostura_ Bitters makes work a recrea- 
tion. Getthe genuine. Druggists and grocers.—[Adv.] 








A PICNIC is not_complete without some Cook’s 
IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. A lunch with 
it is fit for the gods.—[Adv.] 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 








Send 10c. for | 


TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] | 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Pears 

“Beauty is but skin- 
deep” was probably meant 
to disparage beauty. In- 
Stead it tells how easy 
that beauty is to attain. 

“There is no_ beauty 
like the beauty of health” 
was also meant to dis- 
parage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means 
of health to the skin, and 
So to both these sorts of 
beauty. 

Sold all over the world. 
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Williams’ Shaving Soap insures double the ease— 
double the comfort—double the safety and satisfac- 
tion in shaving—and saves half the effort, time and 
trouble. Williams’ Soap is soothing and healing, 


and always leaves the face soft, velvety and refreshed. 





Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c. 
YANKEE SHAVING SOAP (Round or Square), 10c. LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barber’s), 6 round cakes, 1 lb., 40c. Exquisite also for Toilet, 


Triat Size Wittiams’ Savina Stick, 10c. 1s Stamps 
Triat Size Wittiams’ SHavinc Taset, 2c. 1n STAMPS 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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California 


$ 35 and back 


ATIONAL CONVENTION, Federation of Women’s Clubs, at Los 
Angeles, May 1 to 8. Round-trip tickets to Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, $50 from Chicago, $47.50 from St. Louis, $45 from Kansas 

City. Corresponding rates from all points east. On sale April 22 to 27; 
return limit, June 25 ; open to everybody ; choice of direct routes returning. 

Ticket rate cut in two. The journey to California, through New Mexico 
and Arizona, over the Santa Fe, is a memorable one. En route see Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, world’s greatest scenic wonder. 


The California Limited 


best train for best travelers, daily, Chicago to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco. Also, two other first-class, through California trains, daily, 
a 


Santa Fe 














For descriptive books enclose ten cents postage to 
GENERAL PASSENGER OFFICE 
Phe Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y 
CHICAGO 





One of a pair of practically unsoiled cuffs that speaks eloquently but is nt “loud.” 
LACKAWANNA LOCOMOTIVES BURN HARD COAL. 
LACKAWANNA’S ROADBED IS ROCK-BALLASTED. 

Eight modern passenger trains daily between New York and Chicago, two daily between New York 
and St. Louis, ten daily between New York and Buffalo. Full information at 103 Adams Street, Chicago; 

Eighth and Olive, St. Louis; 289 Main Street, Buffalo; 429 or 1183 Broadway, New York. 
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A neber-ending feast 
of flabors 
as delicate as 
the 
flolwers’ fragrance, 
as delicious as 
the 
sun-kissed fruit 








































Made in many flavors. 
Each flavor sealed in 
a@ separate tin. 


National Biscuit 
Company. 










































Results 


HAYNES-APPERSON 


AUTO- @ = 
MOBILES hy ez 
















al ae 


WIN EVERYTHING 





Two Machines entered. ; 
Two Machines receive first certificate. 
wo Machines make higher average than_any 

other machines made in America—our record in New 
York and Buffalo endurance test. 

First Prize Long Island endurance test, 100 
miles without a stop. : 

First Prize Cup Five-Mile speed contest, Fort 
Erie track, Buffalo, A ; 

First Prize Cup Ten-Mile speed contest, Point 
Grasse track, Detroit, Mich. 


Gold Medal Pan-American Exposition. 


Every machine we have ever entered in any contest has won 
first place. No failure mars our record. We believe this is not 
true of any other make in the world. Write for catalogue 


describing our two and four passenger vehicles. 
The HAYNES-APPERSON CO., 
Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. 





WASHINGTON, 





Three-day Personally-Conducted Tour 
via Pennsylvania Railroad, 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally- 
conducted Tour to Washington leaves Thurs- 
day, March 6. Rate, covering railroad trans- 
portation for the round trip, hotel accom- 
modations, and guides, $14.50 from New York, 
$13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 from Phila- 
delphia. These rates cover accommodations 
for two days at the Arlington, Normandie, 
Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accommodations 
at Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, 
$2.50 less. Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons, 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 

THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


s ry Only Salesroom 
Sohmer Building, in Greater Hew 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St. 









York, 








NIAGARA FALLS 9 HOURS FROM NEW YORK VIA NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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An American Invasion of the American Stage 


American 


O one can reasonably complain that the vari- 
ous phases of American life which are, or 
should be, interesting to the multitude have 
been neglected by the playwrights who have 
provided this season’s entertainment. —In- 
deed, in this respect the season has been 

exceptionally notable. In past years it has been a 
notorious shortcoming of the American stage that it 
has seemed to be devoted to the exploitation of com- 
plications, scenes, and episodes foreign to American 
life, in plays written, naturally, by foreign authors, 
French and English chiefly, and for the most part 
played by imported actors. The stage was, with a few 
notable exceptions, exotic, and but for a certain kind 
of blatant melodrama that found its home and _ fol- 
lowing on the Bowery, there was little that we could 
call our very own. Latterly, however, there has been 
a decided reaction in favor of the domestic article, 
and since last September, when the present dramatic 
year began, we have had a succession of very excel- 
lent productions which bear testimony to an awaken- 
ing on the part of playwrights and managers which 
is most propitious. Without counting the farce pro- 
ductions of Weber and Fields and the Rogers Bro- 
thers, whose work may be called indigenous to the 
soil, and whose humor is of a purely 
American type, we have had ten new, 


Plays for American Actors by 


a welcome visitor to metropolitan boards, because he 
is the real thing. He is an artist, and for his success 
relies more upon his artistry than upon his_press- 
agent, his matinée popularity, or his personal pulchri- 
tude. We should say that in these days of many stars, 
Mr. Keenan belongs among the planets, for he is im- 
measurably the superior of the vast bulk of well- 
dressed and graceful mediocrities who are decorating 
the dramatic firmament with their fire-fly talents. He 
does not flap his wings and emit flashes of light which 
are mistaken by an immature clientéle for the en- 
during fires of genius. He is no strutter, having some 
comprehension of the artistic value of repose. He is 
no poseur, realizing that his audiences have come to 
see life, not posturings; a man, not a fashion plate. 
There is not an atom of the swashbuckler in his 
movements, and he can hold an audience enthralled 
without a fencing bout which suggests the shambles 
of a slaughter-house. His appeal is to the intel- 
lect and to the heart, rather than to the pictorial 
sense; it is character, not physical attributes, that 
he impresses upon the mind, and in an assay of his 
talents he would measure up more closely to the 
full purity of the actor’s metal than any dozen of 
his fellow - mummers along Broadway, whom school- 


American 


Playwrights 


play where Grigsby takes the case of an ill-used wo- 
man, suspected, with reason, of holding views on the 
subject of slavery that were abhorrent to the neigh- 
borhood, after all the other lawyers of the county 
had refused her plea on the score of the social and 
political disadvantages that would thereby accrue to 
them, finds its exact authority in Lincoln’s own career. 
The lawyers of Springfield, particularly those who had 
political aspirations, the late Dr. Holland has told us 
in his excellent Life of Abraham Lincoln, were afraid 
to undertake the defence of any one who had _ been 
engaged in helping off fugitive slaves. It was a very 
unpopular business in those days and in that locality, 
and few felt -that they could afford to engage in it. 
One who needed such aid went to Edward D. Baker, 
and was refused defence, distinctly and frankly on 
the ground that, as a man with political aspirations, 
he could not afford to undertake his case. The re- 
buffed sufferer appealed for advice to an ardent anti- 
slavery friend, who spoke to him of Mr. Lincoln. 
“Mr. Lincoln,” said he, “is not afraid of an unpop- 
ular case. When I go for a lawyer to defend an ar- 
rested fugitive slave, other lawyers will refuse me, 
but if Mr. Lincoln is at home, he will always take 
my case.” Again, one is reminded, in a contempla- 
tion of this character of Grigsby, of 
the words of Judge Caton of Illinois, 
who, in presenting the resolutions of 





and one left over, American plays, dis- 
cussing themes of American interest, 
at our metropolitan theatres. Two of 
these were pseudo-historical, “ Alice of 
Old Vincennes” and * D’Arey of the 
Guards"; three of them, “ Eben Hol- 
den,” “New England Folks,” and 
“ Colorado,” may be classed as color 
plays; four were of the social type, 
“The Way of the World,” “The Un- 
welcome Mrs. Hatch,” “ The Girl and 
the Judge,” and “* Captain Jinks ”— 
the last named having, through the at- 
tractions of the star, Miss Barrymore, 
survived its first and one of 
them a character sketch, “ The Hon. 
John Grigsby,” which is historical, 
social, and atmospheric all rolled into 
one. With two exceptions these plays 
as produced were written by American 
authors, and even the exceptions may 
count in favor of native talent, since 
they were dramatizations of already 
successful American books, Mr. Rose, 
who penned the stage version of “ Eben 
Holden” and “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,” is an Englishman, but he is 
hardly to be dignified with the title 
of author in the two instances named, 
since his work was merely that of ar- 
ranging for the stage the previously 
accepted efforts of Mr. Bacheller and 
Mr. Maurice Thompson. Moreover, 
the actors, whose talents these eleven 
plays were chiefly designed to display, 
were American born, except in the case 
of Mr. Henry Miller, the star in 
“ D’Arey of the Guards,” and he, un- 
less he is much older than he looks, 
must have used his birthplace in Eng- 
land merely as a way-station on his 
initial voyage into life. Actors and 
actresses are seldom willing, and for 
valid reasons, to give the exact date 
of their birth, but it is known that 
Mr. Miller came to this country in 
1872, and since he gives little evidence 
of being far past forty, it is not un- 
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the State Bar to the Supreme Court in 
session at Ottawa upon the death of 
Lincoln, said: ‘* He understood the re- 
lation of things, and hence his deduc- 
tions were rarely wrong from any given 
state of facts. So he applied the prin- 
ciples of the law to the transactions 
of men with great clearness and _pre- 
cision. He was a close reasoner. He 
reasoned by analogy, and infused his 
views by apt illustration. His mode of 
speaking was generally of a plain and 
unimpassioned character, and yet he 
was the author of some of the most 
beautiful and eloquent passages in our 
language, which, if collected, would 
form a valuable contribution to Amer- 
ican literature. The most punctilious 
honor ever marked his professional and 
private life.” 

Such was the character of the great 
martyr President. Such are the key- 
notes of the character which Mr. 
Charles Klein has presented to us in 
his John Grigsby. 


ITH the similarity of charac- 
ter and personality and man- 
ner of the leading figure, of 


course, the suggestiveness of Lincoln as 
an individual in Mr. Klein’s play 
ceases. The comedy which the author 
has built up about these traits, and 
which serves to give them all full play, 
involves a story of the playwright’s 
own invention, but it is sufficiently 
probable to be of convincing excellence. 
It is full of just such complications as 
must have beset the daily lives of those 
who struggled in those ante - bellum 
days, and is not without historical and 
social authority for its episodes. The 
plot hinges naturally upon villany, of 
which the times presented a plenteous 
store, and is the least commendable 
part of the play. It does not leave 
matters in a perfectly satisfactory con- 
dition at the fall of the final curtain, 








fair for us to consider him rather as 
an American than as a Briton. From 
all of these facts it becomes evident, 
then, that the American stage is at 
last being invaded by American dra- 
matic forces: theme, actor, play- 
wright —all made in America, not 
in Germany, England, France, or Scandinavia; and 
as a consequence the outlook for a future of health- 
ful and vigorous dramatie activity of native cast 
is gratifyingly bright. The outlook for plays which 
shall be normal and elevating and instructive is equal- 
ly bright, for, with one or two exceptions, wherein 
the exotic tendency to bait unfortunate or impossible 
women, and to exploit a eynical and glib society which 
fondly thinks of itself, because of its notoriety, bad 
manners, and inherited wealth, as the best we have, 
has proven too strong for the playwright to resist, 
these American plays have had inspirational qualities ; 
have presented for our consideration types of a sturdy 
and high-minded citizenship: have depicted for our 
delectation methods of life to be found in widely sep- 
arated American communities, and without bathos 
have shown us the sweetness, the truth, the humor, 
the virility, and the little weaknesses of existence in 
the New World. 





f is a curious measure of public taste as it ex- 
I ists to-day that the play which among these is 

intrinsically the best, the strongest dramatiecal- 
ly, the most convincing, and in many ways the most 
notably acted, has enjoyed the shortest run in New 
York. This drama to which we unhesitatingly accord 
such high praise is “ The Hon. John Grigsby,” pre- 
sented at the Manhattan Theatre, for the all too brief 
period of three weeks, by Mr. Frank Keenan. Mr. 
Keenan is an actor hitherto comparatively unknown to 
New York audiences, but who should hereafter become 


Frank Keenan 


in his Role of 
dl ° Photograph Copyrigh, 1902, by Dupont 


girls rave over and first - nighters hail with acclaim, 
all put together. 


most conspicuous bow before a New York audi- 

ence is as superior to the others which have 
been produced this winter as the actor himself is to 
most of his fellow-professionals. It is a sane, sound 
picture of American life during a particularly inter- 
esting period of our history, and while in the leading 
character, John Grigsby, a Sangamon County, Illinois, 
lawyer, we have not an avowed study of Abraham Lin- 
coln in his early professional struggles, there is enough 
in the detail of the sketch to suggest that the author 
of the play, Mr.-Charles Klein, had studied with much 
care the Lincoln type. ‘There is the same sturdy in- 
tegrity, in the face of the same pressing temptations 
wrought by grinding poverty, that was so character- 
istic of the great son of Kentucky and step-son of 
Illinois. There is the same independence of purpose 
and carelessness of personal consequences in main- 
taining that independence that made Lincoln so early 
a conspicuous figure in the life of that fourth decade 
of the last century. His readiness always to help 
others at no little inconvenience to himself, his scorn 
for things that were evil, for hypocritical pretence and 
selfishness, his chivalrous attitude toward women, and 
even his ungainly personality, all these things are 
characteristic, too, of The Hon. John Grigsby, and 
Mr. Klein in his comedy has brought them out with 
much skill and verisimilitude, The incident in the 


Ti play that Mr. Keenan has selected for his 


the ‘“‘Hon. John Grigsby ”’ 


since the rehabilitation of our heroine 
requires the technical, though. not real, 
blighting of another. Nevertheless, the 
somewhat melodramatic story Mr. 
Klein has chosen to tell is told so well 
and with such evident sincerity that, 
the virtues of the comedy being so many and its weak- 
nesses so few, it would be unjust to consider the latter 
as of signal importance. Whatever improbability the 
story may appear to have is the improbability of our 
own time, not of the days in which the scenes are laid. 
These things might easily have happened in_ those 
strenuous young years of the republic. 

If one may be permitted to make a contrast between 
“The Hon. John Grigsby ” and other. plays of the sea- 
son to show its precise relation to them by the use of 
a parallel in the world of books, we should say that 
Mr. Klein’s “ The Hon. John Grigsby ” is to the stage 
what Mr. Winston Churchill’s “ The Crisis ” is to the 
bookshelf, and in value, literary and historical con- 
struction and human interest, healthy sentiment and 
true humor, is as superior to the general run of * his- 
torical romances” now being acted ad nauseam as 
“The Crisis” is to “ The Helmet of Navarre.” 

To the appetite that is surfeited with the horrors 
of Campbellitis and Belascomania, with the boisterous- 
ness and unrest of the Drama of Noise, and to which 
the struts and poses and ridiculous sword-play of the 
red, white, and Bellew historical play are becoming 
wearisome comicalities, “The Hon. John Grigsby ’ 
will come as refreshingly as a breath of fresh air to 
the dweller in charnel-houses and swamps. It is great- 
ly to be desired that Mr. Keenan may find it in his 
power to return again to New York to secure that 
appreciation which surely will be his the moment the 
public can be brought to realize the value of his play 
and the sterling quality of his talents. 
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“Women and Children First” 
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Write for Information Dept. T. | STRENGTH OF ’ 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. oF AMERICA. Gl 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N.J. BRALTAR | 
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Just A New Plate Attachment 


O : For the No. 3 Folding Pocket K odak 
u PRACTICAL REASONABLE 


Enables the owner to focus the picture on the ground glass and to 
use both film and plates. 


HAVE ONE FITTED TO YOURS 


Plate Attachment and Six Holders, $7.65 net. Catalogue and circular free from your dealer, or 
Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, Room 33, 52 EAST UNION SOQ.. N. ¥. 
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Photograph by Marceau 


MISS MABELLE GILMAN 


Whose dainty singing in ‘The Hall of Fame” is as refreshing as it is refined. Miss Gilman is a Californian by birth. She 
was heard in San Francisco by the late Augustin Daly five years ago, and he at once engaged her for his 
New York theatre. She will head her own company in a musical comedy next season 
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SNe The Worlds Best Tonic 
GOLD MEDALS Imported from Trinidad B.W1. 


LON DON Reloys Unrivalled appetizing tonic and stomach corrective, recommended by all physi- 
PHILADELPHIA 1876 cians. A half a wine-glass before or after meals; a few dashes in champagne or sherry. 
WALA INT 1873 It lends the aromatic fragrance of the tropics to your liquor and strengthens the 
CHICAGO. 1893 jaded stomach. Indispensable on every sideboard. Notice the name Dr. Siegert 
LONDON 1886 and refuse all harmful imitations and domestic substitutes of the genuine Angos- 
tura Bitters, manufactured only by Dr. J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS. Sold by 
BUFFALO APdiak all leading grocers and druggists. 
PARIS 1878 J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1900 | 








VIRGINIA BEACH,VA. 


The South’s Most Favored Ocean-Side Resort 
Seventeen Miles Due East from Norfolk, Va. 
A specially imported wax, chemically treated, ee ee 
so that when it is once rubbed over the. iron the As oo 
latter is cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all 
odor, giving the work that beautiful, silky polish 
sought for by the laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F.P.C. 
Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which 
keeps it from dripping. It never loses shape, and 
is good until the last particle of wax is used. The 
handle saves your fingers from burns. 


THE PRINCESS ANNE HOTEL 
If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your q Modernized hostelry, furnishing superior accommodations for comfort, convenience, and enter- 


i ing an n or tw i tainment of its patrons : 
pains P poee Sa siete ee tg Delightfully located upon the finest beach north of Florida. Great pine forests directly back of 


the hotel, with two picturesque lakes. No marshes within miles. Immense sun parlors and enclosed 
E P (, W C 1 UNION SQUARE verandas overlooking the ocean. Cuisine and service up to the highest standard. 
e & * ax 0., NEW YORK CITY A golf course of nine holes kept for use of hotel guests. 


| G oO L F | The climate at Virginia Beach is delightful, owing to the fact that the 
Gulf Stream is nearer the coast at this particular place than at any point 
north of Florida. No severe weather. Out-of-door life enjoyable throughout the winter. Address 


T. D. GREEN, Proprietor, Virginia Beach, Va. 























Our prices on all kinds of carriages and harness 
are actual factory prices. The dealers and job- 


bers have been eliminated in our system >f sell- 
ing direct from factory to customer. We are s 
saving money for thousands of carriage buyers = Bausch & Lomb 
all over the country—we can save money for you. : 


om = ; 
| RI E Write for our , j P 1 a s t 1 g ma t f - 6 a 8 
pn a. ha — ge The Perfect Photo Lens, the latest lens invention, the most perfectly adapted to all 


buggies, phee- # = modern requirements, composed of eight lenses giving perfect optical correction, 

tons, surreys, ae iy, i gteat speed and superior pictorial results. either system can be used separately 
etc. It gives full particulars of our system, and shows = ‘if : tor long distance or portrait work. It is small, compact and will take any shutter, 
the carriages. It also gives wonderfully low prices & Py S re fit any camera. It is perfectly under control giving anything from the sharpest, 
on harness, tobes, ete.” The largest assortment in a WY Wi > definition to the broadest effect. Reproduction of § difficult pictures free. 














America to select from—and the broadest guarantee 
goes with wade pilechan. Conahanes Boeke Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N, Y. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., No. 4020. Price @54.20 ‘ j NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. Write to eg ad tee oO Shipment from Columbus 
P. 0. Box 54, { nearest office. § P. O. Box 772. 
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of werloin’s Sichy is your favorite perfume, abvays mice § lashing, 


; EAU DE COLOGNE HEGEMONIENNE Toilet water 
LADIES IN ALL CLIMATES Face powder. 
CREME HUVE DE LA PROVIDENCE. Cream for the face, 
SAPOCETI French fashionable soap: Violette, Frangipane, Héliatrope, Verveine. Géranium. 
' FLANELLE red Heéliotrope, blue frig root. 
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HE death of Mrs. Rebecca Salome Foster, 

called “The Tombs Angel,” in the Park 

Avenue Hotel fire, has stirred a wail of 

lamentation from people who knew her and 

her work. She had devoted herself for 

years to the welfare of persons under sus- 
picion or conviction of crime in the city courts and 
prisons, and especially to women prisoners in the 
Tombs. She was the widow of General John A. Fos- 
ter, a soldier of the ciyil war, and afterwards a lawyer 
of distinction in New York. After her husband’s 
death Mrs. Foster turned her mind and energies tow- 
ards the succor of the distressed, and beginning as a 
missionary of one of the city missionary societies, she 
developed after a while a field of her own, in which 
she worked independently and to remarkable purpose. 
A society interested in the support of her work put 
about $6000 a year into her hands for use in her char- 
ities, and her personal income often supplemented this 
resource. Her judgment and discretion were no less 
honored than her devotion. On Sunday, February 23, 
Dr. Huntington of Grace Church directed a large part 
of his sermon to consideration of her life and its labors. 
Qn Monday the district attorney and all the justices 
of the Court of Special Sessions met to eulogize Mrs. 
Foster, and the courts of General and Special Sessions 
and the criminal branch of the Supreme Court ad- 
journed to permit their officers to attend her funeral 
on Tuesday morning. These honors, unprecedented in 
New York, attest the profound regard and_ respect 
that was felt for Mrs. Foster by those persons who 
best knew her, and were best qualified to estimate the 
value of what she had done. “An angel of love and 
mercy,” Judge Foster called her, and added: “I think 
all the judges listened to her, and were at times ad- 
vised by. her. When she interceded for any one, every 
one knew it was with the holiest and purest purpose, 
and it was without any feeling of apprehension that a 
judge suspended sentence or mitigated a sentence at 
her request. The court sustains a great personal loss 
in her, but the greatest loss is to the unfortunates in 
the city prison, who will never again know the benefit 
of her sweet personality and aid.” 


ber of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 

to meet Prince Henry at dinner at the White 
House. Some days later Senator Tillman committed 
an inopportune physical assault on another Senator in 
the Senate-Chamber, and was declared to be in con- 
tempt. Then the President, considering that a Senator 
in contempt would be persona non grata as a repre- 
sentative of the Senate at an official dinner, sent 
word to Senator Tillman that he had better with- 
draw his acceptance. But Senator Tillman declined 
to oblige the President to that extent, so the President 
withdrew the invitation. Thereupon Senator Tillman 
manifested dissatisfaction, and declared that the Pres- 
ident had insulted him. 

It is too bad, but, after all, it isn’t the first time 
that Senator Tillman and the President have dis- 
agreed as to who should dine at the White House. 
Senator Tillman lately said that what he considered 
an indiscretion on the President’s part in inviting the 
wrong man to dinner was likely to cost a thousand 
negroes their lives. In view of this opinion it would 
seem that he is the very last man who ought to com- 
plain if the President exercises extreme care as to 
whom he asks to dinner, and withdraws any invitation 
about which he has reasonable doubts. 


Tie President invited Senator Tillman, as a mem- 
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passed the bill to abate the practice of shooting 

pigeons from traps at tournaments. Pigeon- 
shooting of this sort has been practised in this State 
for a long time, and there are those who enjoy it, but 
few sportsmen will mourn its abolishment. It can 
hardly be called a sport. In every real sport which 
involves hazard to any creature there is either some 
hazard to the sportsman or some zest of pursuit. 
But pigeon-shooting is as safe as croquet, and all the 
pigeons are caught and bagged beforehand, and are 
scarcely more wild than so many hens. There is no- 
thing *“ sporty ” about trap-shooting with live pigeons, 
and the killing of so many birds as a mere test of 
marksmanship is wanton, at the best. Clay pigeons 
serve the purpose about as well as live ones. It can 
hardly grieve the judicious anywhere if the law says 
that clay pigeons must serve the marksmen’s turn in 
the State of New York. 


BR OTH branches of the New York Legislature have 
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leased was welcomed by every one, including the 

American Board, which cabled from Boston ap- 
propriate texts of Scripture to Miss Stone at Strumitsa. 
If the missionary lady’s adventure had ended _ tragi- 
cally it would have excited extreme concern and wrath 
in this country. As it is working out, there is another 
peril in sight, to wit, that when all danger is abso- 
lutely past. and Miss Stone and her friends are safe 
in some Christian port, the artificers of theatrical 
delights will get together and put the missionary, 
Madame Tsilka, the baby, the American Board, the 


Legation at Constantinople, the State Department, 


Ti news that Miss Stone had really been re- 


and the brigands into comic opera. There can be no 
doubt that it is the most appealing opening of this 
sort that has transpired since the capture of Guam. 


A lady in polite life in New York lately consulted a 
lawyer as to the feasibility of her being copyrighted, 
so that nothing about her should appear in the news- 
papers so long as she lived. If the thing can be done 
it should be done for the protection of Miss Stone, 
special care being taken to reserve all dramatic rights. 


American Legation in Constantinople, who was 

concerned in the negotiations for Miss Stone’s 
release, reached New York on February 23, and has 
been quoted as asserting very positively that Miss 
Stone’s abduction was no mere bandit exploit, but was 
a political measure, devised and carried out in the 
interest of the deliverance of Macedonia from Turkish 
domination. That is not a new idea, but it has been 
rather in abeyance of late, and Mr. Eddy’s declaration 
(as reported) is more positive and explicit than pre- 
vious information to the same effect. If Miss Stone’s 
release, he says, had been a mere matter of bargain 
with brigands, it would have been secured at less 
cost and with much less delay; but the money was 
wanted for the Macedonian cause, and the ransom was 
made very big. The papers report Mr. Eddy as saying 
that the brigands received $97,500. He says the Ma- 
cedonians rather like the missionaries, and that they 
“aused Miss Stone to be stolen because, after careful 
consideration, they thought that a better price could 
be extorted from the Americans than from any one 
else. It remains to be seen how much the Americans’ 
dollars which have changed hands in consideration of 
Miss Stone’s release will contribute towards the ex- 
pulsion of Turkish rule from Europe. If the Sultan 
undertakes to discipline his Macedonian subjects, we 
shall look on with mixed feelings. 


M* SPENCER EDDY, First Secretary of the 
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HE diseretion of Governor Odell in deferring his 

[ defence of the Lunacy bill until after it became 
a law must be apparent to readers of the reply 

of the State Charities Aid Association to the memo- 
randum which the Governor issued when he signed the 
bill. The present system of control of State hospitals 
for the insane was established by statutes passed in 
1889 and in the years following. Statutes passed in 
1890, 1893, and 1899 modified and perfected it. Yet 
against this system the Governor, in his memorandum, 
seems to have charged many sins of extravagance and 
maladministration which occurred long before it was 
introduced. This the State Board in its reply points 
out, and it meets many specific complaints of the Gov- 
ernor with replies and explanations which weaken and 
in some cases nullify their force. The existing sys- 


.tem is much more centralized than that which it 


superseded. The Governor’s new system carries cen- 
tralization much further still, and the Governor be- 
lieves that under it there will be further improvement. 
The State Board thinks not, holding that the centrali- 
zation of power had already gone far enough to obtain 
the best results; that extravagance in local boards 
had already been effectively checked, and that the 
abolition of the boards does away with a kind of local 
supervision and inspection which is exceeding valuable, 
and for which the powerless visiting committees pro- 
vided for by the new statute will not prove an effective 
substitute. 
SA. 


other places lately made complaint to Secretary 

Shaw of the Treasury Department, as hereinbe- 
fore set forth in the WEEKLY, about baggage-inspection 
methods in New York. The Secretary listened, and in 
due time issued a list of questions to each of the com- 
plainants. A Washington despatch, dated February 
19, says that Mrs. Hobson, secretary of the committee 
of women, has made answer to the Secretary that his 
circular-letter is beside the mark, and that “the real 
question is whether you propose to maintain the regu- 
lations or alter them.” The Secretary had asked, 
among other things, whether the complainants had 
offered receipted bills as evidence of the valve of things 
bought abroad, and whether they had been accepted. 
“You know,” says Mrs. Hobson in her letter, “ that 
receipted bills are not accepted as proof of value.” 
Other of his questions, she tells him, relate to matters 
that occurred on voyages during a period of three 
years. and their futility suggests that some subordi- 
nate made them up. Mrs. Hobson declines to advise 
the Secretary as to how he shall administer the law, 
but thinks it proper to point out wherein the regula- 
tions constitute an offence. If the Secretary wants to 
cross-examine the complainants they will appear, she 
says, provided he will allow them counsel and permit 
them to cross-examine subordinate officials. 

Mrs. Hobson seems full of the courage of her con- 
victions, but she uses rather a blunt pen. There seems 
more certainty that her cause: is good than that her 
methods are adapted to advance it, but as to that, 


A ater places of women from Washington and 


_ there may be further light. Happily Secretary Shaw 


seems himself to be of the opinion that present methods 
of baggage inspection, and the law that prescribes 
them, need overhauling. 


FE get vague and inconclusive reports in the 
VY newspapers of the illness of Count Tolstoi, 
and one correspondent says the reason why 
the reports are so vague is that since the great Russian 


was excommunicated from the Russian Church he jis 
regarded by the official world as non-existent, and 
news about him is not allowed to circulate in Russia. 
So the rumors we get come usually from London. 

There is hardly more sympathy in the United States 
with Tolstoi’s peculiar views of religion and_ politics 
than there is in official Russia, but there is a profound 
regard for him here as a writer and a man, and 
what seems outlandish and impracticable about his 
convictions and preachments is set down not so much 
to any defect of mind or soul in him as to the condi- 
tions of contemporary Russian life. Russia breeds 
in great profusion sectaries and religious enthusiasts 
who hold peculiar views. Tolstoi’s course can hardly 
be understood without intimate acquaintance with 
his environment. So far as one may judge from cur- 
rent reports, his health is broken and his end not far 
off. 
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tiago fight in the school histories, and the school 

superintendents who met in Chicago last week 
were expected to discuss what information the school- 
children ought to receive on that subject. Some super- 
intendents want the credit given to Sampson, others to 
Schley, and a warm dispute was expected. Perhaps 
some of the histories need revision, but it would seem 
not especially difficult to satisfy both sides, All that 
is needed is to tell what happened, and leave all dis- 
puted points in dispute. The naval fight can be dis- 
missed in a few words. Jt is conceded that there was 
a fight, that such and such vessels were engaged, that 
Cervera’s fleet came out and was destroyed. That can 
all be told, and the captains can get their dues. Then 
the school historian can proceed to tell how, after the 
sea-fight was over, the real serious trouble began, and 
that three years of altercation and recrimination haye 
not yet availed to convince the friends of Schley that 
Sampson had anything to do with the fight, or the 
friends of Sampson that Schley’s share in it was sig- 
nificant or important. The school histories may easily 
recite what the Board of Inquiry found, and what was 
the opinion of the President, and there they may leave 
the matter. It is not at all incumbent on them to 
settle the controversy. 


TT tiseo is trouble about the accounts of the San- 
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mended that “service pay” shall no longer be 

allowed to retired army officers, and it is reported 
that the Military Committee of the House has ap- 
proved the recommendation. Officers in active ser- 
vice get a “fogy” every five years for twenty years, 
which means an addition of ten per cent. to the pay of 
their grade. Thus the pay of a major is $2500, but a 
major who has been twenty years or more in the ser- 
vice gets forty per cent. added, which makes his pay 
$3500. If he is retired his retired pay is a certain 
proportion (about two-thirds) of his pay in active 
service. The new proposition is, in the case of a re- 
tired major, to give two-thirds of $2500, and not 
of $3500 as at present. 

What the present Secretary of War recommends usu- 
ally has good reasons behind it, but it would bea sore 
blow to the army to have the pay of the retired officers 
cut down as is proposed. Army officers, as a rule, can 
save very little money if they are married, and have 
no chance to earn money outside of their profession. 
They count on their retired pay as their sole provision 
in old age. It seems little enough now, especially 
when it is remembered that army officers are liable to 
have children whom they must help to start in life. 
No reason for cutting down the retired pay is ap- 
parent, except the greatly increased cost of our mili- 
tary establishment, which is a consequence of our ob- 
ligation to foster and discipline the infant civilizations 
left on our door-step by Spain. 


& appears that the Secretary of War has recom- 
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the adyance of the schoolmaster upon the Philip- 

pines. It is estimated, roughly, that there are 
about 150,000 Filipino pupils enrolled in the schools 
established by our government, and about half that 
number in actual attendance. Three or four thousand 
Filipinos are giving elementary instruction, about 
half of whom themselves receiye daily lessons in Eng- 
lish. In the last eight months 645 .American teachers 
have gone to their stations. Various plans are under 
consideration for compulsory attendance at the schools, 
as part of the general scheme of diffusing education, 
but measures to that end will hardly go far until the 
supply of schools begins to catch up with the demand. 
At present the Filipinos seem to be clamoring for all 
the American teachers they can get, and it is an- 
nounced that two or three hundred more well-trained 
American men can be employed, though no more women 
teachers are wanted until conditions are more settled. 
It seems that private schools have sprung up in great 
numbers, and are doing business very actively. They 
include parochial schools, branches of the Lycée de 
Manila, and schools set up by private enterprise. This 
last development is significant, as showing that educa- 
tion is in keen request. When Japan went into the 
business of education thirty years ago, she first em- 
ployed many American and European teachers, but 
now her schools are manned almost entirely by home 
talent. A like experience may be looked for in the 
Philippines. Once the school system gets well started 
it will begin to provide its own teachers, 


Bitte nave reports come from Washington as to 
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The superiority of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway for travel | 
between Chicago and Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston is a recognized fact. 

The most perfect roadbed, finest track adjustment and greatest through ®& 
train service in America are found on this road. 

Among other desirable features it presents that of being the only double : 
track railway between Chicago and the east. This means greater safetyin @ 
travel. It means greater freedom in operation of trains and consequent punctu- 
ality in their time. 

In every way the Lake Shore affords the most perfect travel facilities that 
can be obtained. 

For copy of ‘* Book of Trains’’ or information about travel via the Lake 
Shore, write to A. J. SMITH, Gc. P. & T. a., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fine Souvenir Spoon Set. This consists of six Pan-American 
Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons made to order for the Lake Shore by the 
Oneida Community. They are the best material, caretully finished and fully 
guaranteed. Complete set, in satin-lined box, post paid to any address 
for $1.00. Remit by express or post office money order to ONEIDA Com- 
MUNITY, Niagara Falls, New York. j 
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MODERN ELOQUENCE 


Ex- Speaker Thomas B. Reed’s Splendid Library of After- Dinner Speeches, 
Classic and Popular Lectures, Great Addresses, Stories, etc., in ten elegant 
volumes, superbly illustrated with fine photograbures and color plate. 


“‘N these volumes tne Honorable Thomas B. Reed has,” as Secretary of State 
John Hay well says, “‘ gained the same eminence as editor that he already en- 
joyed as orator.” As the Editor-in-Chief he has wrought from metal which he 
knew. Himself a master among master minds, in daily contact with the makers of 
our political, literary, commercial and social history, he brought to his editorial 
work that surety of judgment born of familiarity, and a complete mastery of its 
possibilities. Mr. Reed enlisted, as only he could, the assistance of men of inter- 
national fame and splendid resources. p 
Besides the Editors and the Committee of Selection, a large number of collabora- 
tors were enlisted, at home and abroad, in the task of interviewing great speakers 
and thinkers in person, and gaining access to unpublished and ordinarily inacces- 
sible records. This necessitated stupendous effort and labor, seemingly endless 
time, and expense unprecedented in the history of book-making, save perhaps in 
such monumental works as the Britannica and the Century Dictionary. 


After-Dinner Speeches. (Volumes |, II, III) 


These three volumes of the Library contain the most uniquely comprehensive 
collection of the thoughts and words of post-prandial orators ever published. About 
the Banquet- Board, no less than in the Forum, the great thoughts of the masters 
of the world have been giver expression. By them parties and policies hz 
often been made and unmade. By them also the diners, and later the world, hav 
been given the inside view of gigantic enterprise, herculean effort, and sublime 
achieyement. In periods, scintillant with wit, a Choate forged new and stronger 
links in English and American unity. The silver-tongued Grady rent the curtain 
of sectional prejudice, and brought the Puritan and the Cavalier into a common, con- 
genial brotherhood. In these pages living men speak living thoughts in a living 
tongue. We sit ata banquet-board with a host of sneakers, the like of which the 
world has never seen. As Congressman Landis, of Indiana, says of these vol- 
umes; “‘ We behold the galleries radiant with fair women. We hear the shouts, 
and the air peals with laughter—then comes a pause—a shock—the lightning of wit, 
and the thunder of applause; men and women rise, sparkling glasses soar—Mod- 
ern Eloquence transports us, and ‘ we are there.’” 

Every speech is reproduced as given, with all the introductory remarks. We 
hear the “ applause,” the “ cheers,” and the“ laughter” of the guests. 


Great Addresses. (Volumes VII, VIII, 1X) 


These three volumes contain one of the most unique features of this most unique 
work. Phillips Brooks, the well-beloved, brings the Great Emancipator home 
to us in the Character of Abraham Lincoln” ; Henry Van Dyke’s “ Books, Lit 
erature, and People,” and Balfour’s “ The Pleasures of Reading,’’ would alone be 
sufficient for the bookman, but there are a score or two just as good. The range 
of this work is the marvel of those who read it. For here we have Newell Dwight 
Hillis’ “The Pulpit in Modern Life”; Cardinal Gibbons’ “Supremacy of the 
Catholic Religion,” while Cardinal Manning, with his fine, broad view, discusses 
the ** Persecution of the Jews” ; Blaine, in one of his greatest inspirations, gives 
his grand delineation of “ Garfield, the Man and the Patriot,” while a few 
peers further is found Choate’s immortal epic, “ On the Death of Daniel Webster.” 
50 on—and on—until we had named the major part that is conceded great and 
worthy in our national literature. Every address is complete. 


Classic and Popular Lectures. (Volumes IV, V, V1) 


The lecture platform has been the vantage ground from which masterful men 
have moulded the thoughts of their time and prepared for posterity a better, a 
cleaner, a grander world to livein. In the three volumes of Modern Eloquence 
devoted to lectures, among other delights, we travel ** Dark Continents” with 
Stanley, and listen spellbound to Wendell Phillips teaching us to know the greatest 
of his race—‘ Toussaint L’Ouverture.” We listen as General Gordon tells 
us that pathetic story, the “ Last Days of the 
Confederacy,” and speculate with George M. 
Searle, ‘“ Are the Planets Habitable?” fe 
gather new ambitions and strength and purpose 
as Edward W. Bok gives us his ‘‘ Keys to Suc- 
cess,” or we take to heart the humanity of 
Robert Collyer’s “‘ Clear Grit.” Ingersoll gives 
us a better appreciation of immortal Shakes- 

eare. In an idle hour we recall with Major 

ond “ Memories of the Lyceum,” and havea 
laugh with Robert Jones Burdette’s “‘ Rise and 
Fall of the Moustache.” Weglean the wisdom 
of our time that lies within these pages and hold 
tellowship with the orators of our mother 
tongue, without creed or prejudice. Many of 
the lectures have never before been put into 
type. Nearly all have the benefit of the author’s 
revision, 


Anecdote, Repartee, Reminis- 
cence. (Volume X) 

Every means which ingenuity could devise, 
and splendid resources make possible, were ex- 
hausted to make this collectian representative 
of the best in American anecdote, repartee and 
reminiscence. It is from exclusive sources to 
which only men in the positions of the Editor- 
in-Chief and his associates could have access. 
Here are fine stories for the clergyman, states 
man, diplomat, banker, business man, physician 
—in fact, for men in all callings and in every 
walk in life. 

This volume contains, also, a complete 


Analytical, Subject and Concordance 
ndex 

so that it is possible to refer instantly to any 

speaker, topic, time or place. 
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Gold Lion 
Cocktails 


A blend of the highest 
grade materials in exact 
proportions. 

Seven varieties. 

Gold Medal, Paris Ex- 
position, 1900, 


The Cook and Bernheimer Co., New York 





Their superior playing 
and wearing qualities 
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Sold by dealers. 
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Balling Prevented. 
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Baltimore 


Rye 





As Indicated by 
Its Immense 
Popularity. 


For the physical 
needs of women, 
when recommend- 
AN 30 ed, it is the purest 
tonical stimulant. 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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No Need To Worry 


if you have a Life Policy in The 
Travelers Insurance Co. of Hartford. 
In case of death, the family will 
be protected; the mortgage on 
the house raised, and shelter left 
forthe helpless ones. Travelers 
Life Policies provide safe in- 
surance at a lower premium 
than mutual companies and ata 
guaranteed net cost. In mutual 
companies the net cost is usually 
greater than expected, because 
actual dividends never equal 
estimated dividends, and the net 
cost is never known beforehand. 
Nearly every person sooner 
or later meets with an accident. 
Injuries mean loss of income 
and added expense. 


An Accident Policy 
in TheTravelers (the largest and 
Strongest Accident Insurance 
Company in the world) guar- 
antees a weekly income while 
disabled and large amounts for 
loss of legs, arms, hands, feet, or 
eyes. If death ensues, a stated 
sum is paid. Nearly $27,000,000 
have been distributed among 
373,000 policy-holders or their 
families, for injuries or death. 

Branch offices in nearly every 
city; or write for interesting 
literature to 


The Travelers 


Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn, 
(Founded 1863.) 














Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 





of our iron and steel manufacturing 

industries in recent years have 
easily placed us first among the nations 
of the earth in this particular line, but 
the fear has been that under present 
growth of production our surplus goods 
would hardly find markets sufficient for 
their consumption unless we seriously dis- 
puted and captured those in foreign lands 
against all comers. Despite the doubling 
and tripling of the country’s output of 
iron and steel, through the construction of 
more mills and the invention of labor- 
saving machines to facilitate the work, 
the rather anomalous danger of a stéel 
famine and a subsequent panic faces us, 
and we are becoming an importing instead 
of an exporting country of steel. This is 
not due to any need of a higher tariff 
to protect an infant industry, or to the 
fact that our manufacturers are behind 
the times in producing steel on a scale 
commensurate with the growth of our oth- 
er industries, but simply to conditions 
that no human foresight or precaution 
eould have averted. 

We have grown so fast in prosperity 
that it has been a physical impossibility 
for the steel manufacturers to keep pace 
with the rapid march of events. To-day 
our production of pig-iron and finished 
steel greatly exceeds that of any other 
country in the world, and yet the home 
demand is so great that American con- 
sumers must go abroad to secure part of 
their supply. It may indeed seem like 
sending coal to Newcastle to talk of ship- 
ping steel rails to American railroads from 
Germany or England. Yet so far behind 
delivery are American rolling-mills in 
supplying steel rails for our roads that 
several railroads have in complete dis- 
couragement ordered their supplies of 
rails from abroad. The Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad has been driven to the 
necessity of importing at once some 10,000 
tons from abroad. It is said that several 
other roads have tentatively sent orders 
abroad for similar importations unless 
the home mills can make definite promises 
to supply their needs. This is considered 
absolutely impossible, from the fact that 
the steel-mills have already contracted to 
deliver some 3,225,000 tons of steel rails 
in the current year to the different roads, 
the greatest amount ever made in a single 
year. 

The famine in steel threatens to extend 
to other lines of this mammoth industry. 
Bridge-building and structural steel office- 
building have advanced so tremendously 
in the past few years that consumption of 
these products has now progressed faster 
than manufacture. A number of orders 
for structural steel, billets, sheet, and tin- 
plate bars have been placed in Germany, 
and these shipments will reach this coun- 
try within a short time. At a recent 
meeting of the independent manufacturers 
of steel sheets it was decided to recom- 
mend the importation of 100,000 tons of 
sheet bars from Germany in order to keep 
their mills running. This was brought 
about by the inability of the Steel Trust 
to supply the manufacturers with the ma- 
terial in time for their needs. 

The threatened famine in steel would 
affect the bridge - building companies as 
much as the railroads and the manufac- 
turers of various steel articles. These 
companies: have orders for bridge - work 
ahead for a year or more, and some of 
them have bridge contracts drawn for for- 
eign countries. With structural steel dif- 
ficult to secure they will find their work 
sadly handicapped. It has been customary 
to speak of the remarkable development of 
the iron and steel industries in this coun- 
try in recent years as dangerous in bring- 
ing about a condition of trade where our 
surplus would greatly exceed the demand, 
and some even pointed to our exports as a 
sure indication of an oversupplied market 
seeking some new outlet. It is quite a 
different story to see that just the reverse 
is true. 
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Rheumatism 
NO PAY UNTIL YOU KNOW IT. 


FTER 2,000 experiments, I have 
learned how to cure Rheumatism, 

Not to turn bony joints into flesh 
again; that is impossible. But I can 
cure the disease always, at any stage 
and forever. ‘ 

Iask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, for every drug- 
gist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine 
that can affect Rheumatism with but a 
few doses must be drugged to the verge 
of danger. I use no such drugs. It is 
folly to take them. You must get the 
disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know 
it, and I take this risk. I have cured 
tens of thousands of cases in this way, 
and my records show that 39 out of 40 
who get those six bottles pay, and gladly, 
I have learned that ‘people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect 
a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter, 
Let me send you an order for the medicine ; 
also a book. Take it for a month, for it 
won't harm you anyway. If it cures, pay 
$5.50. I leave that entirely to you. Ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 902, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists’, 





White Wheat Gluten Suppositories 


Entona 


will Promptly and Permanently Cure 
Constipation 
& Piles 


Fifty cents. At all druggists or by 
mail. Samples gladly mailed FREE. 


THE ENTONACO., Dept.Q, 61 Fifth Ave., New York 
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» vanish 
> when you have 
. an H. &R. 

; REVOLVER. 

» Effective. Accurate. Safe. 
» Sold direct where dealers will not supply. 


» Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
é Makers of H. & R. Single Guns. 
» Catalog for Postal. Dept. 2 Worcester, Mass. 
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:cHEW Reeman’s 
The 
Original 


PEPSIN 
GUM 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- 
ness. All Others Are Imitations 
#88 2-0 -0-0-0-4 




















FOR 25 YEARS 1902. 


We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 

THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 
Cancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
to persons whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 


1877. 





rom e106) 0m mar-- RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy =) 
BLAIR’S PILLS. 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $7 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Pes 
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HARPER’S 


| FOR MAN OR BOY SENT BY MAIL TO ANY 
A 5 0 C. | A T ADDRESS. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 










Colos's : 
Gray Mix, 
Brown Mix, 
Black Mix. 


Any one of these hats to be sent by 
mail to any address, upon receipt of 
fifty cents in cash, postal order, or 
stamps. If the hat is not satis- 
factory, return it and money 
will be refunded. 









MEN’S HAT No. 1 
In soft rough finish 



















Colors : 
Black, 
Brown, Maple, 






We Steel, Peal. In ordering, give head 
give as , size, and color and 
reference MEN’ kas 4 number desired. 
the First Na- ite > 
tional Bank of Black, 


Brown, Maple, 
Steel, Pearl. 


Middletown, N. Y. 
Our object is to deal 
direct with the wearer 
of the hat, and give good 
value, so that a buyer of one 


hat will want another. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO. tiiooterown, w. v. spl than Bena 


Our No. 1 shape is also made in a $1.00 grade. Colors are gray mix, black mix, and 
brown mix. Try one. You can return it and get your money back if you don’t like it 


BOY’S HAT No. 3 


In smooth finish 





Colors: 

Gray Mix, 
Brown Mix, 
Black Mix. 


BOY’S HAT No. 4 











** The Guaranteed Shoe.”” 


Crawfcrd 
Shoe 


For Men and Women . $3.50 


Oriental Rugs. 


Antique and Modern Oriental Rugs 


in large and unusual sizes. 


Whole Carpets. 


Orders Solicited for Whole Carpets. 
Designs specially prepared to fit any space. 


Foreign and Domestic 


Carpets and Carpetings 
in new and original designs and colorings. 


Mounted Skins. 


Upholstery. 


Newand Attractive Hangingsand FurnitureCoverings, 
Hotel and Yacht Furnishing. 
Estimates given on application. 


Ko i9th ot. 


The Crawford is a New York shoe. 
New York is the fashion 
correct styles. 


center for 
You get the best mate- 
rials, the best styles, and a perfect-fitting 
shoe when you buy the Crawford. 

Drop postal for handsome Cat- 


alogue of correct New York, 
London, and Paris fashions. 


Crawford Shoe Makers 


Mail Order Dept. Room 22 
140 Duane Street, New York 


, 150 W. 125th St., 91-93 Nassau St., 54 
Men S Stores We oad st 825 Broa way, New York; 


433 Fulton St., Brooklyn ; 160 Summer St., Crawford Build- 
ing, Boston; 169 Tremont St., Boston; 208 E, Baltimore St., 
Balti + 903 Pi ylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 

’ 825 Broadway, 54 W. 23d St., 
Women’s Stores ee Fulton st, 1so W. 125th 
St., New York; 433 Fulton St,, Brooklyn ; 903 Pennsylva- 
nia Ave., Washington, D.C.; 208 E. Baltimore St., Balti- 
more; 169 Tremont St., 160 Sumner St., Boston. 

FACTORIES: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 






















NEW YORK. 
© THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” Sweethearts 
for 59 Years 
Esterbrook 
on a pen is an absolute oe 





mits excellence 


WHITMAN’S 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate. 







688. 
fall who like 
wey it. 
varieties of 
Mato suit 
pose. All 
‘have them. 
substitute. 


Made in a minute with 
boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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Every Home Needs 


“a AN 

5x |) The Gem Ironing Machine. 
W/ Why? Because it makes ironin 
af easy, does 10 hours’ work in 1 hour, an 
x costs 144 cents per hour to heat by gas 
or gasoline. Does fine work without 
worry. Your money back if not satis- 
factory. Sent FREE Illustrated 












THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 


booklet,‘*Modern Methods in Ironing.”” 
Valuable suggestions. Write to-day. 
% DOMESTIC MANGLE CO., Box “A,” 
Racine Jet., Wis. 


























che Long Distance Automobile 


A car built especially for touring on American roads, and to 
meet the requirements of those who seek simplicity of con- 
struction, economy in running and unusual strength and 
durability. Built on the Hydro-Carbon System, 7 horse- 
power, and will run 125 miles on one filling. Price $1,000. 


U nite d Ss ta tes These cars are No ae Ween Sen New vor 
where practical demonstration 

Long Distance will be gladly given. 

Automobile 

Company 









MANUFACTURERS OF 


Standard 
Marine 
Engines and 
Long Distance 
Automobiles 


SALESROOMS * 
No. 62 W. 43d Street, 
New York 


Catalogue and full 
information on request. 
BOSTON, 







Factory: 
No. 307 Whiton St., Flu 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Depots: puapetpHia, 
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At Sea with Prince 


Henry 


HE cruise of the camera was the 

I summary of the voyage of the 

Kronprinz, as expressed by one of 
her passengers. 

It was at sea the photographer’s chance 
came. Prince Henry, who had maintain- 
ed more or less reserve from the rest of 
the passengers while in sight of land, be- 
came much more in evidence as the hori- 
zon grew limitless. His first essay at 
promenading the deck was an experience 
calculated to test any man’s nerves. 

But the Prince braved it like a man. 
He was walking with sturdy little Cap- 
tain Karpf, the new commander of the 
Meteor, as jolly-looking a sailor as ever 
spun a yarn. Whether it was a good 
story the captain was telling, or because 
of the incessant click, click which bobbed 
up serenely from out-of-the-way corners, 
his Highness seemed to enjoy the joke as 
much as any one. 

There was one little photographer 
aboard, an Englishman, whose many at- 
tempts to catch the Prince were a source 
of endless amusement, until they grew 
to be a nuisance. He had a large camera 
on a tripod. It was about as much as he 
could carry under one arm, and with the 
three-legged stand trailing under his other 
arm, the blanket thrown over his shoul- 
der, and a plate slide tucked away under 
his coat, he presented a ridiculous sight. 

However, on the first day when the 
Prince was visible out-doors, this young 
fellow managed to pitch his traps at the 
end of the promenade-deck, a feat involv- 
ing as much toil as pitching one of Bar- 
num’s circus tents. Everything being 
ready, he stood, bulb in hand, waiting the 
next time the Prince would pass. 

True to his family tradition, the 
Kaiser’s brother advanced toward the 
camera fearlessly as one of his grand- 
father’s grenadiers at Sedan. As he did 
so he looked the young photographer full 
in the eye, as though challenging him to 
press that bulb he seemed so anxious to 
conceal in his left hand. Before the im- 
perial gaze the young man blushed like 
a school-girl. Another moment and he 
would have thrown himself at the feet of 
the Prince protesting his innocence. But 
the moment passed, and so did the Prince. 
The young man forgot to press the bulb, 
and the huge box of a camera continued to 
stare blankly out to sea. 

There was nothing for the young man 
to do but lug away his machine and try 
again some other time. His opportunity 
came some nights later in the smoking- 
room after dinner. He had rigged up his 
apparatus right facing the table where the 
Prince and his suite were accustomed to 
sit for their evening coffee and pipes. 

The little Englishman had brought a 
flash-light to make sure of catching the 
Prince this time. But when all was ready, 
everybody looking pleasant, the flash- 
light wouldn’t flash. The powder was 
damp or something. Anyhow, a fresh sup- 
ply of powder was obtained; again the 
match was applied, this time successfully. 
A blinding flash revealed the Prince and 
his companions staring toward the big 
camera; but, alas for the picture! it was 
visible to every eye within range, except 
to that within the camera itself. At the 
very last moment, just as he was apply- 
ing the light, the photographer’s elbow 
brushed against the blanket. knocking a 
corner of it just far enough. to form a 
perfect screen over the camera lens. 

But ubiquitous as the camera fiend had 
been on the voyage, his full capacity 
for aggressiveness only became apparent 
as we reached Sandy Hook. Among the 
tugs which greeted us were two of the 
aggressive journalist type, with big 
streamers from their mast-heads telling 
the name of their respective papers. 
Each tug was armed with men with 
cameras as thickly as the turret of a bat- 
tle-ship with quick-firing guns. The mere 
physical efforts involved in sighting these 
cameras on line with the bridge where 
the Prince was standing was of itself won- 
derful. The best they could do was an 
upward view, showing big Captain 
Richter’s shoulders over the bridge rail, 
his head tilted shipward as though steady- 
ing himself against a big roll, while a 
glimpse of the Prince’s cocked hat and 
gold lace was all that the camera caught. 

Nothing daunted at their poor success, 
one enterprising crew of camera fiends 
steamed up alongside the Kronprinz. 

Climbing up to the highest points avail- 
able, the crew on the tug united in one 
shout: “Hoch der Kaiser! Hoch der 
Kaiser!” The vociferous volley was di- 
rected at the bridge, and so were the 
lenses of a dozen big cameras. But the 
Prince was deaf on that side. “ Hoch 
der Kaiser! Hoch der Prinz!” shouted 
the boat-load again and again. But still 
the Prince took no notice. Admiral Bob 
Evans at his side had quietly given him 
the hint that all they were shouting for 
was a salutation in return. Had he done 
so, other cameras ashore would have 





H. 8. Leach, North Broad St. 








George T. Gould, Jr., 43 Columbus Ave. Ralph Temple, 293 Wabash Ave. 





snapped the Prince saluting the yellow- 
press boat. But he didn’t. 
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THIS IS THE 
Latest 
ERECT FORM 


Just now there are two 
different models 

Style 711 which costs $2 
Style 713 which costs $4 
The corset is rather long 
and extra pieces at the 
side cover and fit the hips, 
producin a_ perfectly 
smooth effect. Just now, 
very tight skirts are 
proper. Women who dress 
with the mode, must wear 
this model. 
For Sale by All Dealers 

If your dealer cannot supply 


you, mention his name and send 
price to 


WEINGARTEN BROS. 
377-379 Broadway, New York 


No other corset can take the 
place of the W. B. Erect Form, 
Accept no substitute, 








FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST-— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 











EASE UP! WITH 


President 
Suspenders 


Make yourself comfortabie, Take 
the strain off your shoulders, Get 
ae eanyne _— “President” on 

uckles. Every pair guarantee 
Trimmin, x 


©. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Bex 271, Shirley, Mass. 
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The entire set of thirty volumes will be sent you on receipt 


Thirty Volumes sent for $1.00 of One Dollar. Payments thereafter to be $2.50 a 


month for twelve months; cost to you per vouuite for 
Small Monthly Payments Thereafter ines aaligriilicent ticks, $1.00. 


A set of Dickens is a library in itself. Many of the old edi- 
tions are bulky, heavy, unattractive. Here is a great chance 
to get a most beautiful —the final— edition at a very little cost 





J. This set contains Dickens’s complete works — everything he ever 
wrote—in thirty bolumes. 

2. The size of each bolume is 8% x 5% inches. 

3. They are printed from large, new type on specially made paper. 

4, The pages are unusually large, clear, and easy to read. 

5. There are 240 full-page pictures and 30 photogravures. 

6. They are bound, permanently, in fine cloth, with gilt tops, gold 


AO) > 








cover decorations, untrimmed edges, and title pages in colors. 


——— OUR $1 OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of thirty volumes, all charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them 
back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send 
us $2.50 every month for twelve months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of 
your request for these books we will enter you at once as a subscriber to either 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, 
for one year, without any additional cost to you. In: writing, please state 
which periodical you want. Address : . 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK CITY 
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The World of Finance 


HE Supreme Court of the United 
iq States has rendered its decision in 
the Northern Securities Company 
As everybody, including even the 
State officials, expected, the Supreme Court 
decided that it had no jurisdiction in the 


ease. 


action brought by Minnesota. It was 
doubtless of interest to lawyers, but, as a 
matter of fact, it threw absolutely no 
light upon the point that interests Wall 
Street, and, indeed, the country at large, 
namely, whether the company creates a 
monopoly or not. A clearer understand- 
ing of the real import of the Supreme 
Court’s decision has helped to subdue 
the feeling of resentment against Mr. 
Roosevelt expressed in certain quarters of 
the financial district when it was an- 
nounced that the Attorney-General. by the 
direction of the President, had looked into 
the matter, and has decided to bring ac- 
tion against the Northern Securities Com- 
any for violation of the Sherman act 
of 1890. 

It is evident from the editorial utter- 
ances of newspapers of all parties through- 
out the country that Mr. Roosevelt’s ac- 
tion has met with general approbation. 
It is, indeed, difficult to see wherein the 
President is to blame. His official duty 
was clear. As for the political expe- 
diency of the action, it is for politicians 
to decide. It would appear to an un- 
prejudiced observer that 1f Mr. Roosevelt 
was actuated by such motives, he has 
proven himself an adroit party leader. 
There is no question whatever of “ an- 
tagonizing the strongest financial powers 
of the country,” or of disturbing the busi- 
ness community. That, indeed, most se- 
rious isues are involved in the suit to be 
brought by the Attorney - General cannot 
be denied. Far-reaching results would in- 
evitably follow a final decision by the 
Supreme Court that the existence of the 
Northern Securities Company is contrary 
to law. But candor compels the state- 
ment that what Wall Street chiefly re- 
sented at the time was that there had 
been no “leak” in the Washington news. 
All that is now a matter of history, and 
the financial world is confronted by a 
new problem: What will be the outcome 
of the Attorney-General’s suit? 

It may be assumed that for the time 
being there need be no particular ap- 
prehension over what the State of Min- 
nesota may do in the immediate future. 
Its officials assert that a State law has 
been violated, while Mr. Hill and his 
attorneys assert that such is not the case. 
But there is always the possibility that 
if Minnesota cannot sue a New Jersey 
corporation in its own State courts, it 
can pass laws to cover such points as are 
presented by the Northern Securities case. 
It must be borne in mind dispassionately 
that the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany is a Minnesota corporation, opera- 
ting under a Minnesota charter. To that 
extent the company has contracted to 
abide by the laws of the State. There is 
no question of confiseation, and the stock- 
holders of the Great Northern need fear 
none. But, after all, a railroad con- 
sidered as property is a very different 
proposition from other forms of property. 
Its franchise is not tangible, but it is 
nevertheless one of its most valuable as- 
sets, and cannot be dissociated from the 
money value of its “ property.” 

It_is, however, in the supreme test of 
the Northern Securities Company’s legal- 
ity under the Federal laws that Wall 
Street must be chiefly interested. There 
is much to be said pro and con. Emi- 
nent legal talent is divided on the sub- 
Ject, just as it was when the existence of 
the Joint Traffic Association was in ques- 
tion. It is difficult for the lay mind to 
understand why a corporation organized 
under the laws of one State cannot be per- 
mitted to purchase and hold the stocks of 
other corporations operating in other 
States, But the intent and object with 
which Such a corporation was formed 
must, it would also seem, be considered. 
It may be asserted that the Northern 
Securities Company has no intention of 
Interfering in any way with the operation 
Proper of the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific roads, and that there- 
fore it has no intention of violating any 
existing law. But it may be difficult to 
convince a court of it. Impartial ob- 
Servers of the popular mind will not gain- 
Say that the huge consolidations of in- 
“rane concerns and of railroads which 
aa been the most conspicuous features 
- le realm of finance during the past 
oh or three years have been viewed by 
The Oe at large with some uneasiness. 
oo Sane ee of stupendous power in 
voll vege concerns the entire people. 
Wikenes a new policy has wrought vast 

ees linancially, so it must be ex- 
os to have far-reaching political ef- 
eon f 7 financiers who have been 
thd steeecnueats development of the re- 
eit remarkable plans must perforce have 
oned on the potential political de- 
inconceivable 
eae prong alone on the 
of the ques- 


velopment as w ° 
that they S well. It is 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER.- 
TISEMENT, dated February 14,in THE CITY 
RECORD, commencing on the 15th inst., and con- 
tinuing therein consecutively for nine (9) days follow- 
ing the above date, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection 
of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the fol- 
lowing named place and street, in the BOROUGH OF 
THE BRONX, 24TH WARD, SECTION 11, Os- 
BORNE PLACE OPENING, from Burnside Ave. to 
East 180th St. Confirmed January 28, 1902; entered 
February 14, 1902. WEEKS STREET OPENING 
from Claremont Park to the Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse. Confirmed December 30, 1901; entered 
February 14, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 15, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of February 
18th to March 4th, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Board of Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for 
the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assess- 
ment for local improvements in the Borough of Man- 
hattan: 

12th Ward, Section 8, 207th Street Sewer, between 
Harlem River and 10th Avenue; also, 9th Avenue 
Sewer, between 206th and 208th Streets; also, 208th 
Street Sewer, between 9th and 10th Avenues. 

19th Ward, Section 5, 45th Street Sewer Alteration 
and Improvement, between 3d Avenue and Depew 


Place. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 17, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of Feb- 
ruary 18th to March 4th, 1902, of the confirmation by 
the Board of Assessors and the entering in the Bureau 
for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
assessment for local improvements in the Borough of 
the Bronx: 

24th Ward, Section 11, Macomb’s Road Sewer, 
from Inwood Avenue to Cromwell Avenue; also, 
Cromwell Avenue Sewer, from Macomb’s Road to 
East 170th Street. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 17, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT, dated February 10,in THE CITY 
RECORD, commencing on the 11th inst., and con- 
tinuing therein consecutively for nine (9) days follow- 
ing the above date, of the confirmation by the Board 
of Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments 
for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF THE BRONX: 

23D WARD, SECTION 9. EAST 135TH 
STREET PAVING, from Brown Place to Brook 
Avenue. . 

23D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTION 11. WIL- 
KINS PLACE BASIN, on the northwest corner of 
Jennings Street; also 170TH STREET BASIN, on 
the northeast corner of Wilkins Place. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. CROTON AVE- 
NUE SEWER, from East 177th Street to Crotona 
Park, North. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 12. WOODLAWN 
ROAD BASINS, at the northeast and northwest 
corners of Perry Avenue. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 10, 1902, 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT, dated February 10, in THE CITY 
RECORD, commencing on the 11th inst., and contin- 
uing therein consecutively for nine (9) days following 
the above date, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF MANHATTAN: 

5TH WARD, SECTION 1. HUBERT STREET 
SEWER ALTERATION AND IMPROVE- 
MENT, between West and Hudson Streets. 

12TH WARD, SECTION 7. 117TH STREET 
BASIN, at the southwest corner of Manhattan 


Avenue. 
12TH WARD, SECTION 8. 11TH AVENUE 
SEWER, east side, between 175th and 178th Streets. 
11TH AVENUE SEWERS, east and west sides, 
between 180th and 181st Streets. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 10, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of Feb- 
ruary 20 to March 6, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Supreme Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
Siewieg named place, inthe BOROUGH OF THE 


NX: 
24TH WARD, SECTION 11. CLIFFORD 
PLACE OPENING, from Jerome Avenue to Walton 
Avenue. Confirmed February 4, 1902; entered Feb- 
ruary 18, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 18, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of February 
21 to March 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Supreme Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
following named A venue in the ROROUGH OF THE 


24TH WARD, SECTION 11. BELMONT AVE- 
NUE OPENING, from Tremont -A venue to the lands 
of St. John’s College. Confirmed December 27, 1901; 
entered February 20, 1902. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 21, 1902. 
ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of February 
21 to March 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Supreme Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
following named Streets in the BOROUGH OF THE 
BRONX: 
23D WARD, SECTION 9. EAST 135TH 
STREET OPENING, from Third Avenue to Ex- 
terior Street. Confirmed January 3, 1902; entered 
February 20, 1902. 
24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 181ST 
STREET OPENING, from Webster Avenue to 
Park Avenue. Confirmed February 6,1902; entered 
February 20, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, February 21, 1902. 
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tion. It is in view of political 
bilities that Wall Street feels 

No loud- mouthed demagogue ranting 
against “trusts” is feared. But the sin- 
cere fear of the people at large may be 
aroused if the practice of consolidating 
properties is allowed to proceed uncheck 
ed. One thing is to tell the people that 
recent consolidations reflect the unmis 
takable economic tendency of the times, 
and that they will prove to be a blessing 
in disguise. It is quite a different thing 
to make the people believe it. Stripped 
of all legal verbiage, the vital point in- 
volved in the Northern Securities Com- 
pany’s case is this: Will the Supreme 
Court legalize the existence of a corpora- 
tion whose charter permits it to buy and 
own the stocks of all the railroads of 
the United States? 

The charter of this company puts no 
limit on its purchases of railroad stoeks. 
It is therefore, at least potentially, a mo- 
nopoly such as would obviously prove in- 
tolerable to the people. It is needless to 
say that the promoters of the company 
never even remotely contemplated such 
a possibility. But the question put by 
Mr. Justice Brown, whether there was any 
obstacle to merger of all the railroads 
of the country by the Northern Securities 
Company, is of especial significance. 

In view of the peculiar interest and 
importance of the grave issues involved, 
a prompt and final decision by the Su 
preme Court is greatly to be desired. 
Sooner or later the matter would come for 
settlement, and capital no less than pub 
lie opinion must be reassured. The dis- 
solution of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany would involve no “ confiscation.” 
The interests of its stockholders would 
be safeguarded. It would, of course, 
necessitate a change of plans and of finan- 
cial form, and this would possibly prove 
annoying to the financial interests which 
circumstances more than their own de- 
sires, perhaps, forced into solving a 
vexatious problem by the formation of a 
stockholding stock company. Until the 
matter is finally adjudicated by the court 
of last resort the strongest financiers in 
the country will be obliged to maintain 
the status quo, and the public will hesi- 
tat: before indulging in active specula- 
tion in the stocks involved. 

The natural effect of the uncertainty 
has been to restrict speculation for the 
time being in the majority of the shares 
of the larger roads. Railroad earnings, 
however, have continued most gratifying. 
Earnings measure the value of stocks, 
and as such have an intimate bearing 
on prices. In the past it has been found 
that as the real value has risen, prices 
also have advanced. At times prices have 
lagged, owing to what may be termed 
technical stock-market conditions, or pos- 
sibly to special developments in certain 
phases of the financial situation, which 
affected sentiment sympathetically dur- 
ing a certain period of time. But 
eventually prices would “ catch up” with 
values, and during “booms” have risen 
above the value-level, only to drop back 
inevitably. Now values, owing to the 
great prosperity of the country, have con- 
tinuously risen, and prices lately have not 
risen proportionately. That they will do 
so if the valuc-advance continues is in- 
evitable. The point, therefore, to consider 
is whether railroad earnings will keep on 
increasing, and, if so, to what extent. 
Shrewd observers believe the increases 
have already begun to diminish. Others 
equally shrewd see nothing to prevent 
even greater gains. It is a matter on 
which experts may well differ, so difficult 
is accuracy of judgment. But only when 
the decreasing tendency of earnings be- 
comes unmistakable is it logical to expect 
a general adjustment of prices on a lower 
level, saving, of course, calamitous acci- 
dents impossible to foresee. 


possi 


uneasy. 








The Odd Adventures 
of a London Beau 


ISS BEULAH MARIE DIX has 
M written, in collaboration with 
Miss Carrie A. Harper, a new 


novel, The Beau’s Comedy, which Harper 
& Brothers publish early in March. Miss 
Dix is still in the twenties, and this is 
her fourth novel. The story, which is 
placed in the eighteenth century, and 
moves from London to the American colo- 
nies and back again, is full of the most 
charming comedy. Miss Dix knows her 
early New England well, and much of her 
work has drawn its inspiration from that 
period and place. Miss Dix was born at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. She now re- 
sides at Cambridge, where her time is 
entirely devoted to literary work. Her 
first book was Hugh Guwyeth, which 
achieved an immediate success, though 
Miss Dix was but twenty-two years old 
when it was written. Later, her Soldier 


Regdale achieved an even more notable 
success. 
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